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JEBEL-EN-NUR, REGARDED BY DR. BEKE AS MOUNT 


R‘ MUHAMMED, the promontory of 
; the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula, di- 
Vides the waters of the Red Sea, and protects 
‘gainst inundation the narrow strip of land 
which unites the Continents of Asia and Af- 
nea. The Gulfs of Suez and Akabah, which 
branch off at this point, vainly endeavor the 
one to empty into the Delta of the Nile, and 
the other to reach the Dead Sea. They form 
only a Peninsula, measuring about one hun- 





dred and fifty miles between the towns of 
Suez and Akabah, one hundred and eighty- 
six miles lengthwise on the west, and one 
hundred and thirty-three miles on the east. 
The area of the triangular bulwark, about 
eleven thousand five hundred square miles, 
exceeds by a trifle that of the State of Mary- 
land. 

Around and to the west of Suez are the 
mountains of Atakah. Northward from Ak- 





abah and toward the Dead Sea, and between 
the Wadies * Arabah and Ithm, lies the great 
range of Seir. The Badiet-et-Tih, or “The 
Wilderness of the Wanderings,” bounded on 
the north by the Mediterranean Sea, is spread 
out between these rock-lands on the east and 





* Wady, Arabic for “ river,’ designates also a 
valley through which a river flows, and.any depres- 
sion serving in the rainy season as a channel to 
freshets. 
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west, penetrates south into the peninsula, 
and runs against a crescent of mountains, 
which is widest where the land narrows to a 
point. 

East of the “ Wilderness,” and near the 
Mediterranean, was the country of the Philis- 
tines, bordering on Pheenicia. On the other 
side of the Dead Sea was the land of Moab. 
Idumea, or Edom, comprised the region be- 
tween the Dead Sea and Moab to the north, 
and the Gulf of Akabah, also called the Gulf 
of Elah, the £lanitie Gulf, or the Erythrean 
Sea, to the south. 

Goshen, the Egyptian territory, occupied 
by the Israelites from the time of Joseph to 
that of Moses, was the region east of the 
Nile, north of the borderland of the Gulf of 
Suez, south of the Mediterranean, and west 
of Arabia Petrwa, Rocky Arabia, which is 
the name given by classical writers to the 
entire tract of land described. 

Every one is acquainted with the “re- 
ceived ” identifications of the “ Mountain of 
the Law” in the peninsula, and of the place 
where the Israelites effected their passage 
through the sea. New theories, however, 
have been lately advanced which place these 
two occurrences, so important in Biblical his- 
tory, in entirely unexpected regions. These 
theories, advanced by two-very learned men, 
and supported by excellent arguments, but 
each independent of the other, deserve the 
most careful consideration from all who have 
the historical and geographical verification 
of the sacred narrative at heart. 

Dr. Beke has identified a mountain south 
of the Dead Sea and near Akabah, as the 
ancient Mount Sinai. If his Jebel-en-Nur * 
stands the test of criticism, we must cease to 
speak of a Sinaitic Peninsula. 

Dr. Brugsch is of opinion that the Red 
Sea, or, rather, “the sea,” which caused the 
disaster of the army of Pharaoh in pursuit 
of Moses and his people, was neither the 
Gulf of Suez, nor the Gulf of Akabah, nor 
any other portion of the Red Sea, but the 
Serbonian Lake, subject to frequent inunda- 
tions from thé Mediterranean, from which it 
is separated by an exceedingly narrow strip 
of land. 

It seems that a geographical basis is thus 
obtained for the Biblical narrative of the de- 
parture of the Jews from the land of Egypt, 

which everywhere upholds it without the 
makeshifts demanded by former identifica- 
tions. And this, certainly, is pleasant. But 
the thought that the enormous amount of 
labor for centuries expended in proying that 
the mountains between the arms of the Red 
Sea were the scene of the formation of the 
Hebrew nation, has in part been wasted, 
surely is saddening. Only five years ago, the 
English Ordnance Survey laid out an exten- 
sive map of the Peninsula of Sinai, in the 
assurance of thereby establishing that either 
Jebel Misa or Jebel Serbal is the “ Mountain 
of the Law.” A multitude of volumes have 
eappeared to discuss their claims, and those 
of minor rival mountains, as Jebel el’ Ejmabh, 
Jebel Umm ’Alawi, and Jebel Katarina. And 





* Jebel, Arabic for “ mountain.” The Arabic a 
assimilates its consonant with that of the following 
word ; thus, Jebel-en-Nur, mountain of light, and 


now it seems that the survey is almost use- 
less, and the arguments vain. 

Thirty years ago, the eminent American 
Biblical scholar, Dr. Edward Robinson, drew 
upon himself a volley of accusations of here- 
sy and impiety, by enunciating the view that 
the Miracle of the Passage may have been 
wrought by means of very simple natural 
causes at some point a little north of the 
modern town of Suez. His arguments have 
since been elaborated in hundreds of books 
and minor publications. Many scholars were 
in favor of placing the scene of the crossing 
of the sea in the neighborhood of Suez, but 
farther south ; others maintained that the Is- 
raelites crossed from the foot of Ras Attakah, 
where the distance is more than five miles ; 
others argued for the Gulf of Akabah, where, 
on Jesiral Fira’on, or “ Pharaoh's Island,” it 
is said that the dead body of the oppressor 
of the children of Israel was cast ashore; 
and now it appears that all these learned dis- 
cussions are based on hasty assumptions. 

The large expenditure of thought and 
learning, treasure and labor, on the search 
for a mountain, around which a Semitic peo- 
ple encamped about fifteen hundred years 
before our era, has not been prompted by 
sheer curiosity, or merely by a pious interest 
in the details of the Biblical narrative. The 
Exodus is an historical fact, and, to ascertain 
the circumstances which attended an event 
of such importance in the history of man- 
kind, is nothing less than a duty, and a prop- 
er object of severe scientific research. This 
remark, of course, loses its force with ‘the 
class of people whom Professor Whitney so 
well describes as those “ who prefer the un- 
intelligible, which they can admire, to the in- 
telligible, which they can only understand,” 
and equally with those who do not care to 
umderstand what they have no inclination to 
admire. 

Dr. Beke announced his opinion that 
Mount Sinai must be situated to the east of 


his work entitled “ Origines Biblice.” 


toward the end of last year D 


cient 


land of Moab. 








not Jebel-el-Nur. 





Ithm. 


the meridian of the Gulf of Akabah and val- 
ley of the Jordan, about forty years ago, in 
Dur- 
ing the time which has since elapsed, the 
learned Biblical scholar and explorer of the 
Holy Land has only become more firmly at- 
tached to his theory. The English nation 
generously gave him the necessary pecuniary 
assistance to establish his hypothesis, and 
.Beke arrived 
at the small town of Akabah, whose site, 
must be nearly the same as that of the an- 

tom , port of Ezion-Geber, “which 
is beside Elath, on the shore of the Ref Sea.” 
After passing along the sloping plateau, 
which extends from Akabah in a northwest- 
ern direction, he probally reached, in the 
course of an hour, the entrance of the nar- 
row pass which leads to Edom. This, in an- 
cient time, was the main approach from Elath 
to the famous town Petra, and beyond to the 
It is the route east of the 
Jebel-esh-Sherah, or Mountains of Seir, by 
way of the Wady-el-Ithm. Advancing farther 
north, Dr. Beke soon found what answers 
his expectation, in Mount Baghir—one of 
the loftiest peaks of the mountain-range be- 


Ascending this mountain, also called 






























































tween the Wady-el-Arabah and the Wady-el- 





Jebel-en-Nur, or “ Mountain of Light,” about - 
five thousand feet high, Dr. Beke found nu- ch 
merous horns and skulls of sheep, and learned oo 
that it is the custom of the Bedouins, and of Jo 
occasional pilgrims, often from a great dis. the 
tance, to come here to perform their devo. thr 
tions and offer sacrifice. Half-way up the say 
mountain the traveler came to a pile of four but 
large bowlders of granite (the material of the pal 
mountain), three of them standing up facing pee 
the north, and one at the back of the others Ran 
facing the south, and all of them bearing in- jou 
scriptions. The lines of these “ Sinaitic in- Succ 
scriptions ” are about three-quarters of an the 
inch broad, and not more than an eighth of Jour 
aninch deep. The incised figures are very of “ 
rude, probably not phonetic characters, and tone 
not easily deciphered. pool 
The argument on which Dr. Beke bases I 
the identification of a mountain in this region Dr. E 
as the ancient Mount Sinai, is briefly stated. Israe 
We are told. in Scripture, that, when “ Moses of six 
fled from the face of Pharaoh,” he “ dwelt the p 
in the land of Midian.” As every reader of enn 
the Bible knows, the land of Midian forms the ty 
part of the “east country,” that is to say, the day o 
country situated east of the Jordan. Hence, cation 
argues Dr. Beke, it is a fundamental error to These 
place Midian, the “east country,” anywhere sarily 
west of the Jordan, and a grosser one to place They : 
it within the peninsula which is far south of the fee 
the “ south country.” expres 
Dr. Beke contends further that, as we leaven: 
read that in their exodus the Children of bread 
Israel crossed the Yam Suph, or “ Red Sea,” becaus 
and as we also read that, five centuries later, sage tl 
Solomon, King of Israel, and Hiram, King of there w 
Tyre, sent a fleet to Ophir by way of the Yam them t 
Suph, or “Red Sea, in the land of Edom,” had oc 
which is well known to be the Gulf of Aka- the Isr: 
bah, it follows that it was the Gulf of Aka. absurdi 
bah, and not the Gulf of Suez, that was crossed affliction 
by the Israelites. Deutero 
Professor Palmer, author of “ The Desert had cor 
of the Exodus,” in which he narrates his longer : 
journeys on foot, undertaken in connection ing the 
with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the of doin, 
Palestine Exploration Funds, and which is present 
written to prove principally that Jebel Musa, the mont 
in the heart of the peninsula, is the mountain of their 
to which Moses led his people, has attempted on that 
to invalidate Dr. Beke's arguments. He, the the fiftee 
L champion of, “ the old, orthodox Sinai,” as he the magn 
bas styled himself, considers it an initial dif- giving si 
figulty toward accepting Dr. Beke’s “ hetero Israel, 
dox” Mount Sinai, that it seems to him ne consider | 
cessary to believe that the inspired writer of Sea to ha 
the books of Moses was ignorant of the num days only 
ber of stations between Egypt and Sinai, as how that 
they mention only three, while “some half taken, in 
dozen or more” stations would be required light of tt 
additionally to the lists in Exodus and Num- the third 
bers to take the Jews to a Sinai situated ferred tha 
about a day’s journey beyond Akabah. lives betw: 
Another difficulty Professor Palmer com 9 ™ch mor 
siders to be that the land through which Dr. ney. 
Beke would draw the line of march of the The “; 
Israelites should have been, according to the Moved, anc 
Bible narrative of the Exodus, one of consid J text mi 
erable civilization, and that he cannot believe fication of 
in “a second Egypt east of the Isthmus of tance whe: 
Suez which has passed away without leaving Place, and 
Was given, | 






a ttace of its existence behind.” 
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The “initial” difficulty, however, is easily 
removed. The opinion that the flight of the 
children of Israel, from Rameses to the Red 
Sea, occupied only three days, because “ the 
journeys of the Israelites” enumerated in 
the thirty-third chapter of Numbers are only 
three, is a mere assumption. The Scripture 
says nothing whatever about days’ journeys, 
but simply records the names of the princi- 
pal places through or by which the Israelites 
passed. To conclude that the distance from 
Rameses to the Red Sea is only three days’ 
journey, because the intermediate stations of 
Succoth and Etham alone are named, is much 
the same as if it were argued that a person’s 
journey from New York to Paris has been 
of only three days’ duration, because he men- 
tioned only the intermediate stations, Liver- 
pool and Dover. 

If necessary, it may be maintained, as 
Dr. Beke has done, that the journey of the 
Israelites from Rameses to the Red Sea was 
of six days’ duration. The days during which 
the people ate unleavened bread were seven, 
commencing on the fifteenth and ending on 
the twenty-first day of the month; the first 
day of the seven being a day of holy convo- 
cation, or feast, and the seventh day also. 
These days of unleavened bread were neces- 
sarily coincident with those of their flight. 
They ate unleavened bread on the night of 
the feast of the Passover, because, as we are 
expressly told, their bread was not yet 
leavened, and they still continued to eat such 
bread on the seventh day, although a feast, 
because during the preceding night their pas- 
sage through the Red Sea took place, and 
there was neither time nor opportunity for 
them to leaven their bread. If the passage 
had occurred after only three days’ journey, 
the Israelites would have been guilty of the 
absurdity of continuing to eat “ the bread of 
affliction,” as it is emphatically called in 
Deuteronomy, three days after their affliction 
had come to an end. There was also no 
longer any necessity to refrain from leaven- 
ing the bread, as they had been in the habit 
of doing. Accordingly, the Jews, to the 
present day, regard the twenty-first day of 
the month as the anniversary of the passage 
of their ancestors through the Red Sea, and 
on that day they recite, in their synagogues, 
the fifteenth chapter of Exodus, containing 
the magnificent song of triumph and thanks- 
giving sung by Moses and the children of 
Israel. It is evident, therefore, that they 
consider the flight from Rameses to the Red 
Sea to have occupied six days, and not three 
days only, as is generally imagined. Adding 
now that the flight was precipitous, and 
taken, in great part, during the night, by the 
light of the moon, then between the full and 
the third quarter, it may reasonably be in- 
ferred that the distance traveled by the fugi- 
tives between Rameses and the Red Sea was 
much more than an ordinary six days’ jour- 
ney 


The “initial” difficulty being thus re- 
moved, and the facility with which the Bibli- 
cal text may be accommodated to the identi- 
fication of any locality within reasonable dis- 
tance where the passage of the sea took 
place, and of any mountain where the law 
Was given, being apparent, we may pass on to 





the consideration of Dr. Brugsch’s discovery. 
This learned Egyptologist recently found, in- 
scribed upon a wall at Karnak, a list of more 
than two thousand Egyptian towns and cities, 
among them those mentioned in Scripture in 
connection with the exodus of the Jews. 

It is impossible to mention the name of 
Karnak without a strange sensation of won- 
derment and grief. Karnak is the most mar- 
velous mass of ruins in the world. It is the 


; eastern portion of ancient Thebes, the mag- 


nificent capital of Egypt in the time of its 
glory. The splendor and power of this city 
cannot be estimated from the ancient writers 
alone. The enormous extent of the Egyptian 
conquests added continually to the riches of 
the metropolis, and the gorgeousness of the 
edifices which adorned it, the luxury of its 
inhabitants, the spoil which the victorious 
Persians removed from it, and the gold and 
silver collected after the burning of the city, 
amply testify to the immense wealth of Egyp- 
tian Thebes. The greatest step toward the 
decline and fall of this city was the removal 
of the seat of government to Tanis and Bu- 
bastis, and subsequently to Sais and Alexan- 
dria in Lower Egypt. The most ancient re- 
mains now existing of Thebes are unques- 
tionably in the great Temple of Karnak, per- 
haps the largest and most splendid building 
ever erected in ancient or modern times. It 
is the work of a large succession of mon- 
archs, each anxious to surpass his predeces- 
sor by increasing the dimensions and propor- 
tions of the part he added. Rameses IL., the 
oppressor of the children of Israel, is among 
the Pharaohs the builder par excellence, A 
large part of the temples at Karnak are his 
work. The walls are covered with historical 
inscriptions, glorifying, of course, the reiga 
of each monarch, and furnishing, since the 
recovery of the Egyptian language, trustwor- 
thy information on the condition of the em- 
pire and the countries surrounding it in times 
anterior by thousands of years to the periods 
of ancient Greece and Rome. From no source 
can better corroboration of the earliest por- 
tions of Biblical history be expected than 
from these hieroglyphical inscriptions on the 
monuments of Egypt. 

From such hieroglyphical tablets Dr. 
Brugsch has obtained some additional light 
on the Biblical narrative of the flight of 
the Hebrews from Egypt. It appears that 
Tanis, the city in the Delta of the Nile, 
which, after Thebes, was the capital of Egypt, 
was also called Rameses, after the famous 
Pharaoh who held the Israelites in bondage. 
Dr. Brugsch satisfied himself again that this 
Rameses II. was the Pharaoh under whom 
Moses lived, and that his son and successor, 
Mernephtah, was the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

Near Mount Casius, in the northeast of 
Egypt and near the Mediterranean Sea, ex- 
isted formerly the Serbonian Lake, which 
was subject to great inundations from the sea 
under certain conditions of wind. It was 
there that the Persian army of Artaxerxes 
perished in the same manner as the army of 
the Egyptian king, and there it is, says Dr. 
Brugsch, that the latter perished in their pur- 
suit of the Hebrews. 

He argues that the mention of “the Red 
Sea” only occurs in the “ Canticle of Moses,” 





a work composed a long time after the oceur- 
rence, and that, in the true historical narra- 


‘tive of Exodus, mention is made only in a 


general way of “the sea,” which was the 
Mediterranean. 

With this hypothesis, all difficulties van- 
ish. Tanis, Rameses, Succoth, Migdol, Pi- 
thom, the Land of Goshen—hitherto the de- 
spair of all the theorists—can now be quite 
readily identified. It was not at Memphis, 
nor at Heliopolis, that the Israelites gathered 
to cross the Red Sea, or to traverse the Salt 
Lakes between Suez and the refilled Bitter 
Lakes, on their way to the desert and the 
Land of Canaan, but at Tanis, where Rameses 
ruled, and where Mernephtah drove them to 
desperation. 

All stumbling-blocks are thus taken out 
of the way of a fair understanding of the 
Bible narrative. Dr. H. Graetz, the eminent 
author of the “History of the Israelites,” 
and many other profound students of the 
sacred text, have long perceived that the now 
orthodox—but fifty years ago the most hetero- 
dox—identification of the passage of “ the 
sea” in any part of the present Gulf of Suez 
is contrary to the verses of the Exodus. It 
is a mere assumption that an ebb-tide facili- 
tated the crossing of “the sea,” and it bas 
been proved that no ebb ever takes place on 
the northeastern coast of Africa which could 
enable a body of two millions of persons to 
traverse the waters to the so-called Sinaitic 
Peninsula. And the agency of a fierce east- 
ern wind is hardly sufficient to render the 
passage quite probable. A gentleman named 
Fiirer von Heimendorf says that he crossed 
the Red Sea, but he confesses that it was an 
undertaking accompanied by imminent perils. 
Napoleon I. also tried to reach the opposite 
shore, and he would have lost his life had he 
not received assistance. Russegger, an en- 
terprising explorer, acknowledges that he and 
his camels were near perishing in the sea in 
a similar attempt. A careful examination of 
the text also shows that the Israelites never 
moved far enough south to cross the gulf in 
the neighborhood of Suez. Hence, the north- 
ern passage proposed by Dr. Brugsch seems 
more probable than any other hypothesis 
hitherto propounded. 

All acquainted with the region between 
Judea and the Delta of the Nile, must ac- 
knowledge that, to say the least, it would 
have been exceedingly unwise for the He- 
brews to select another route than that along 
the shore of the Mediterranean. According 
to the theories of Dr. Brugsch and Dr. Beke, 
no such mistake was committed on the part 
of Moses. He led his people first to the 
north, where the Serbonian Lake is situated ; 
God’s hand protected him, and destroyed the 
pursuing Egyptians by an inundation of the 
narrow strip of land between “ the sea” and 
the Mediterranean; and then he probably 
conducted his kinsmen in a southern direc- 
tion, through the Wady-el-Arish and Wady 
Garaiveh to the land of the Midianites around 
the northern extremity of the Gulf of Aka- 
bah, where he had received the command to 
bring the people to worship the only true 
God. 

Dr. Beke, who had thought only of the 
Gulf of Akabah as “the sea,” where the Is- 
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raelites could have experienced the miracu- 
lous protection narrated in the books of Mo- 
ses, was, of course, one of the first to oppose“ 
Dr. Brugsch’s theory. He contradicted Dr. 
Brugsch in repudiating altogether the expres- 
sion, “Yam Suph,” or “Red Sea,” of the 
Scriptures, for the reason that it occurs only 
in Moses’s song in the fifteenth chapter of 
Exodus, as it was his impression—“ of course, 
I may be mistaken "—that Dr. Brugsch had 
shown him some hieroglyphic characters, 
which he read “ Yam Sufa,” as the name of 
the body of the water through which the Is- 
raelites passed. 

Dr. Beke contends that the expression in 
the original Hebrew of the Bible, translated 
“ Red Sea,” is “ Yam Suph,” that is to say, the 
“ Sea of Suph,” which is the denomination of 
the sea “in the land of Edom,” on the shore 
of which was Ezion-Geber, where Solomon, 
King of Israel, in conjuuction with Hiram, 
King of Tyre, made a navy to go to Ophir. 
And, as the name of Edom means “ red,” the 
name of this “‘ Edom” sea was, in accordance 
with the customs of the Tyrians, or Phoni- 
cians, and, after their example, of the Greeks, 
translated “ Erythrean,” or “ Red” Sea; and 
this term, though, in the first instance, be- 
longing to the Gulf of Akabah alone, became 
applied to the entire Arabian Gulf, and thence 
was eventually extended to the seas washing 
the whole coast of Arabia, and even to the 
Indian Ocean ; just as in later ages the names 
Atlantic and Pacific, which belonged in the 
first instance to the seas on the west coasts 
of Africa and America respectively, have been 
extended to the entire coast of the two hemi- 
spheres. 

Perceiving, however, that the route which 
Dr. Brugsch assigns to the flight of the Is- 
ftaelites accords perfectly with his own iden- 
tification of Mount Sinai as one of the moun- 
tains in the range Esh-Sherah, between the 
Gulf of Akabah and the Dead Sea, Dr. Beke 
remarks that, assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, the correctness of Dr. Brugsch’s theo- 
ry, ‘there might be a means of reconciling 
it with mine, which places Mount Sinai in the 
‘east country’ beyond the land of Edom and 
its sea, where Dr. Brugsch’s views appear to 
be utterly irreconcilable with those of the 
ordnance surveyors and the traditionists, who 
place that mountain in the peninsula, between 
the Gulf of Akabah and Suez, far away to the 
south of the ‘south country.’” In other 
words, Dr. Beke is willing to grant that a 
combination of his own theory with that of 
Dr. Brugsch will be a more reasonable iden- 
tification of the two most important points 
in the history of the exodus of the Jews than 

as yet proposed. 

E. H. Palmer, the Cambridge Professor of 
Arabic, has, according to his own acknowledg- 
ment, but one stumbling-block to cast in the 
way of a general reception of the opinion, 
namely, that the line of march of the Israel- 
ites had been, according to the Bible narra- 
tive of Exodus, through a country of consid- 
erable civilization, and that he “ cannot be- 
lieve in a second Egypt, east of the Isthmus 
of Suez, which has passed away without leav- 
ing a trace of its existence behind.” 

It is, however, well known to the professor 
that the country between the peninsula and 











the Mediterranean—Egypt and Syria—has not 
yet been adequately explored. He himself 
traversed certain portions of it, and met every- 
where with the ruins of populous cities, cita- 
dels, and trading-posts. It would be unrea- 
sonable to believe that, at the time of Egypt’s 
and Babylonia’s glory, and of the extensive 
commerce of Pheenicia and Arabia, when this 
country was the cross-road of commerce and 
conquest, it should have been entirely void 
of civilization. 

The highly-flourishing condition of the 
region between the Nile and the Euphrates is 
attested by numerous Egyptian monuments. 
Arabic races were the chief promoters of the 
intercourse between these countries of the 
East and West, and their commercial activity 
can be traced as far back as the seventeenth 
century before our era, Tutmes IIL, in the 
sixteenth century B. c., as Dr. Birch, the em- 
inent Egyptologist, has shown in a paper read 
before the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
obtained of the Syrians a tribute of eight 
hundred and twenty-eight mines, and of the 
Naharina one of eighty-one mines of spices, 
which must have been at that time a common 
article of trade in this region. The extent of 
Egypt’s demand for the produce of South 
Arabia, usually carried by land around the 
Gulf of Akabah and through the Badiet-et-Tih 
into the regions of the Nile, is evident from 
the fact that the Egyptians attempted to ob- 
tain them more directly by sea. Rameses II. 
undertook to join the Nile by a canal with 
the Sea of Arabia, and clearly for no other 
purpose than that of obtaining a maritime 
road to the coasts of South Arabia and East 
Africa. Babylon’s demand for the produce 
of Arabia was no less. The preparation of 
balins was a main occupation of the Baby- 
lonians, and Herodotus says that, at the feast 
of Belos, in Babylon, a thousand talents of 
frankincense, or about six hundred hundred- 
weights, were consumed on the altar of the 
temple. While the Rhegmmans and the De- 
danites traded with Babylonia, the Themar- 
ites, Kedarites, Nebajoth, and Midianites, 
were the people through whom the intercourse 
of Babylonia and Arabia with Egypt was car- 
tied on. Taking, further, into consideration 
the enormous extent of Phenician commerce, 
which had also, in part, to pass through the 
territory south and east of Judea to reach the 
land of the Egyptians, and, for purposes of 
exchange, that of the Arabians, who imported 
by sea the merchandise of India, it is next to 
impossible to suppose for a moment that this 
region has never possessed the least trace of 
civilization, as Professor Palmer wishes to 
imply. 

Little more than nothing is known of the 
real character of this portion of the world, 
and of the monuments of its ancient grandeur 
which still remain. During this century only, 
Seetzen, Burckhardt, Laborde, Bartlett, Rob- 
erts, Miss Martineau, Irby, Mangles, Dr. Rob- 

inson, Dean Stanley, E. H. Palmer, and 
Maughan, have ventured to explore it; but 
the impediments of the natural condition of 
the country, and those made by the Arab 
tribes now in possession of it, have rendered 
their endeavors entirely unavailing. It is, 
therefore, as yet too early to speak positively 
on the question whether the land through 
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which Drs. Beke and Brugsch would draw the iz 
line of march of the Israelites on their flight pe 
from Egypt to Canaan, ever possessed the de- cu 
gree of civilization which the Biblical narra. th 
tive seems to indicate. Before the time of fla 
Layard’s excavations in Nineveh, about thirty an 
years ago, the plain between the Euphrates BC 
and the Tigris, was to us a similar desert. ho 
land; and now that the treasures of ancient an 
times have been unearthed from the mounds het 
of Mosul, the mighty empires of Elam, Chal- she 
dea, Babylonia, and Assyria, with their lan. at: 
guages, temples, palaces, libraries, cities, sci- 
ences, and political history, have been resus. The 
citated out of graves from twenty-five to fifty pos 
centuries old. Most of our wonderfully accu- up | 
rate and extensive knowledge of the antiquities and 
of the Orient has been acquired in the service that 
of the Bible; and now that the bidding has trim 
come, to search for the vestiges of the Hebrew reac 
people in the tract of land north of the penin- . 
sula, touched by the waters of the Mediter- this, 
ranean, the Dead Sea, and the Gulf of Akabab, paus 
it is possible that Oriental scholars will sue- ther 
ceed in recovering also from this “ Wilder. and 
ness’ the remains of a flourishing past. the ; 

G. A. F. Van Rays. PP. 
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III. 7 

DAY or two after this, though her visit come 

was over, Marian again sat with her dothe 

friend in an upper room of Mrs. Braidwood’ M 

house. They had resolved to begin a course some 
of readings; and visiting, shopping, and the table, 
household, were to yield twice a week to their hersel 
desire for knowledge. Accordingly, Marian touch 
had brought from the library a copy of “¢ 
More’s “Utopia” to begin with. As for wood. 
Mrs. Braidwood, she felt that it would not be “he m 
quite business-like to begin with any book Th 

that either of them possessed, or that lay shone 
very near to their interests; so that she was wife su 
delighted with Marian’s choice. The secret and ki: 
cause of that choice was this: During an in- goose ! 
cursion which she had made into Braidwood's and do 
writing-room, her eye had lighted on a shee temper 
of paper, upon which something was written Wh 
in a hand she knew to be not Braidwood’: found 1 
Seeing where her glance rested, he picked it Man he 
up, smiling. one fr 
“See what our friend Melthorpe fills his taken ; 
head with!” he said. And then he read: fm {#¢t tha 
“ ‘Now I live as I will, to which, I believe, dull boc 
few courtiers can pretend.’” And again: to herse 
“ « Now, if in such a court, made up of pet- 4 stupid 
sons who envy all others, and only admire that wa: 
themselves, a person should but propose any and the 
thing he had observed in his travels ’—anl Periodic: 
there it ends.” But | 
« What is it all about?” asked Marian. J Braidwo 

“ Oh, something he’s been reading. It’ Pressed 
a habit of his. The other night, when be = Car 
was talking here, I saw him scribbling, and = cru 
afterward I found this was what he'd beet Is wife, 
writing.” while Iw 
“ What is it from?” asked Marian, agin J His w 
“ That I couldn’t tell you.” we 
But the paper soon after found its Way - 

out of the smoking-room, and Miss Marian's Dra 
ears and eyes had been set on the watch for longer. ; 
1 with co 






some clew to the quotations. Now, in talk 
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ing with her father about Melthorpe, it hap- 
pened that Mr. Thompson alluded to the cir- 
cumstance ef his poring over “ Utopia” as 
they steamed into port. A roguish light 
flashed from Marian’s eyes; but it furnished 
an internal illumination as well. ‘ We will 
see,” she immediately thought, “what a 
homeopathic treatment can do for this recre- 
ant American.” And she resolved to prime 
herself with quotations from “ Utopia,” which 
she would then explode upon poor Melthorpe 
at any opportunity that might offer. 

The two ladies read diligently for an hour. 
They made themselves as much work as 
possible; read the introductory life; looked 
up facts about Bishop Burnet, the translator; 
and were very busy indeed. At the end of 
that time there was a pause—Julia had been 
trimming a bonnet, while the younger woman 
read. 

“ Now, I want to ask your advice about 
this, just one moment,” said Julia during the 
pause. And from that one moment the fa- 
ther of English prose, and Bishop Burnet, 
and all the rest of it, were forgotten, until 
the prattlers were surprised by the lunch-bell 
sounding from below-stairs. 

“ Good gracious!” cried the little matron. 
“We shall have to do our reading this after- 
noon. You might as well stay to dinner to- 
day.” 

“I’m afraid Mr. Melthorpe—if he should 
come again — would think me a dreadful 
bother. I’ve been here so much, you know.” 

Marian stooped, as she spoke, to smell 
some roses in a slender silver vase on the 
table, and, on raising her head again, found 
herself facing the mirror. She gave a little 
touch to the bow in her hair. 

“Oh, never mind him,”’ said Mrs. Braid- 
wood. ‘“‘ Besides,” she added, reassuringly, 
“he may not come at all, you know.” 

The eyes of the two women met. They 
shone radiantly upon each other. Then the 
wife suddenly caught the maiden in her arm, 
and kissed her on the forehead. ‘ You little 
goose!”’ she exclaimed, inconsequentially ; 
and down they went to luncheon in a blissful 
temper. 

When they returned to their labors, they 
found themselves in no Utopian mood. Ma- 
tian had already identified the book as the 
one from which Melthorpe’s phrases were 
taken; and her eyes were now open to the 
fact that it was, on the whole, an amazingly 
dull book. No one but Melthorpe, she said 
to herself, would think of going through such 
a stupid thing. So the only further reading 
that was done was from a volume of poetry, 
and then from the fashion department of a 
periodical. 

But Melthorpe did not appear at dinner. 
Braidwood came home in a state of sup- 
Pressed wrathfulness. Before the soup had 
been carried away, he cast upon the table a 
little crumpled note, which he filliped toward 
his wife. “Melthorpe left it at the office 
while I was out,” he said. 

‘ His wife opened and read it aloud. It ran 
thus : 


“Dear Carter: I can’t stand it any 
longer. England is the only place I can live 
‘with comfort ; and I have engaged passage 





back by steamer sailing three weeks from to- 
day. 
leave for Boston this afternoon. 
Ever yours, 

“ AntHuR MELTHORPE.” 


I must see a few friends first, and so I 
Back in ten 
days or so. 


IV. 


Ar the very moment when Mrs. Braidwood 
read this letter, the cosmopolitan was gazing 
out:from his car-window into the dusky ver- 
nal twilight, and soliloquizing with a misera- 
ble damp sort of satisfaction. 

“Tve left it all behind me,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ My proper place is on the other 
side, and now I’ll stay there. Trimble is the 
sort of fellow for New-York life. . . . I sup- 
pose he’ll make her happy enough.” And 
then the echoing rails took up the strain, 
and for a good number of miles said little 
else to him than, ‘‘ Happy e-nough !” 

Boston at first warmed and soothed his 
ruffled sensibilities. He felt as if, in coming 
thither, he had almost returned to England. 
He became enthusiastic. ‘“ This old town,” 
he said to a friend whom he met in the lofty 
apartments of the Atheneum—“ this old town 
that has done so much for the New World 
has more of the Old in it than any civilized 
American city I know. And I believe that’s 
the very reason why it has done so much.” 

He strengthened the home-feeling by con- 
fining his breakfast to English muffins and 
souchong, with a slice of bacon in addition, 
and he furtively procured for his sole person- 
al use a copy of the latest London Zimes. He 
knew that this was childish, but he enjoyed 
it for a time, nevertheless, Yet, there were 
serious drawbacks. The Zimes staled rapidly 
on his hands, and the Celtic or hybrid waiters 
who loitered in the dining-room, occasionally, 
from an habitual cerulean gloom, broke out 
into savage insolence. Then there was more 
jostling and nudging and toe-treading in the 
street-cars, such as he had previously en- 
dured in New York, and once he was troubled 
by the inconsiderate expulsion of tobacco- 
juice by a heedless fellow-traveler. On an- 
other occasion, a little ragamuffin in the 
street, moved by I know not what insensate 
impulse, addressed him as a “ bully boy with 
a glass eye,” and, this being disregarded, pur- 
sued him with repeated inquiries as to who 
might be his tailor. Thus was Melthorpe 
speedily enough awakened from his dream of 
security. And, having visited his two or 
three literary friends, on whom he expended 
all his good-humor, he quarreled outright 
with Boston, and succeeded in getting up a 
strong reactionary feeling in favor of New 
York. In less than a week he had returned 
to the metropolis. 

Braidwood told him that Thompson was 
surprised at having had-no call from him. 

‘“‘ Oh,” said Melthorpe, “if he’s really go- 
ing to be hurt, I'll call.” And he even found 
himself looking forward to the interview with 
something like pleasurable anticipation. 

Mrs. Thompson’s appearance surprised 
him. There was something rabbit-like about 
her timid little eyes under their rather promi- 
nent dry lids, and also about her timid little 
mouth. She remained standing, bashfully, 
for a moment, as Marian introduced Mel- 
thorpe, and rested one hand on a richly- 





bound photograph-album lying on the table 
beside her, It was a thin, melancholy hand, 
and, despite the stiff lustre of the silken 
sleeve, and the easy fringe of lace around the 
wrist, the visitor saw at once that it had not 
been bred to pose itself on elegant albums, 
but had doubtless stirred many a stew and 
stitched many a seam in the days when she 
and Mrs. Thompson had been younger. A 
kind of respectful pity for her rose up in Mel- 
thorpe’s heart. 

“My daughter tells me you are a great 
traveler,” she said, with an unenergetic smile. 

“Yes,” he replied, briefly. He was al- 
ways averse to talking of his travels. 

“Marian is so anxious to go,” coutinued 
the old lady, looking quite dilapidated with 
her conversational effort—“ to go to Europe, 
I mean,” she added. 

“ Confound it!” thought Melthorpe, “ one 
would suppose she wanted me to take her. 
What do I care about her going ?” 

“ Perhaps I shall go this summer with the 
Braidwoods,” said Marian, to her mother; 
and, turning to him, “ You know they think 
of going?” 

“Do they ?”’ replied Melthorpe, languidly. 
But he felt a pang of sudden and almost 
jealous surprise at the announcement. Why 
had they not spoken to him of this before ? 
Still, he reflected, with a similar access of sat- 
isfaction, that his own passage was already 
engaged. 

The conversation dragged. But, as Mel- 
thorpe took his leave, Mrs. Thompson offered 
him a place at her windows, on the ensuing 
day, to view a procession which was to take 
place then. The cosmopolitan thanked her 
stiffly, and withdrew. Mrs. Thompson tried 
her best after he was gone to admire him. 
Her society manner consisted largely in a 
slight external falsity, which had not quite 
passed off when, although thoroughly uncom- 
fortable during his visit, she remarked to her 
daughter that Mr. Melthorpe was a very en- 
tertaining person. Marian, however, set her 
right at once. “I think he is hateful!” she 
said. 

Before the hour of the procession had ar- 
rived on the next day, Melthorpe had under- 
gone an extraordinary experience. On leav- 
ing the city for Boston he had placed the 
check already mentioned with his lawyer- 
cousin, in order to have the money duly col- 
lected upon it. Going on this particular 
morning to get a portion of the sum, he found 
that the drawer of the check had no deposits 
in the bank, and he further learned that he 
was a person frequently incoherent in his 
conceptions of financial obligation, even, as 
the bank-officers delicately explained, to the 
extent of dishonesty. The sum which Mel- 
thorpe had loaned he had happened to have 
on hand from the sale, with a view to rein- 
vestment, of certain funded property, so that 
the blow fell upon him with peculiar force, 
In fact, his income having never been larger 
than was necessary to his inexpensive habits 
of life, this loss threatened him with a proba- 
bility of having immediately to find new 
means for obtaining a support. To begin 
with, he would in all likelihood have to aban- 
don his projected return to Europe. He cast 
about him for some momentary stay. 
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“ What chance would there be in the 
law?” he said-to his cousin; and, for the 
second time, he fixed his hope upon those 
little roses. But they betrayed him also a | is 
second time. 

The lawyer eyed him without a particle 
of expression, and said there was no chance. 
“For a person in your situation, it is hupe- | hi 
I would willingly assist you, but no 
Lit- 
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less. 
man can help another in our profession. 
erally true.” 

Melthorpe felt as if sawdust were being 
crammed down his throat; so he rose and | m 
walked away. Turning over matters in his 
mind, he saw that there were possible chances | al 
of his getting abroad, even now. 
sbould he do when he got there? 
suddenly, it appeared, lost all his old impetu- 
ous inclination to leave his country, and be- 
gan to see that calamity is a good anchor for 
rovers like himself. 
to release himself from his engagement with | P: 
the steamer, and then made rounds among his 
friends, of the literary and journalistic order, 
to find some employment with his pen. But 
they all said, “ You must take your place in 
the line,’ and went on with their business. 
Melthorpe was not clear as to what place in 
the line he should take; and determined to 
look for employment in writing from abroad. | h 
He carried to a magazine-editor some of the | v 
articles he had from time to time sent home 
out of his wanderings, and was to call again 
in a day or two for a decision as to what of- | e 
fers could be made to him for similar contri- 
butions, e 

These experiences, crowded into one brief 
morning, worked strongly upon Melthorpe. | s: 
One slight circumstance showed him that he 
was undergoing a change. 
the Thompson mansion, at the appointed 


He had | sl 


ferent attitude toward its mistress from that 
in which he had quitted it,only the day be- 
fore. He no longer felt that condescending, 
half-respectful pity for Mrs. Thompson ; he 
had insensibly become willing to meet her 
unaffectedly, as a being moving on a plane at 
least as good as his own. Moreover, he felt 
that he was now a beggar, and that she was 
not. 

Marian greeted him rather distantly; but 
he conversed briskly with the mother, and 
entertained her with accounts of foreign mili- 
tary spectacles, which made her dry eyes 
light up with an unwonted freedom from em- 
barrassment. Besides Melthorpe, there were 
present Mrs. Braidwood, and a very young 
gentleman of leisure—a nonentity; and an 
elderly gallant, who conversed facetiously 
with Miss Thompson. Melthorpe thought 
him much too old for a beau; but a sudden 
humility overtook him as he vaguely won- 
dered how he himself might appear, in con- 
versation with a young lady, to a person as 
young as Trimble, for example. At 
length the procession drew near, and they 
took their places at the windows. Mrs, 
Thompson and Melthorpe occupied the one, 
and the rest stood at the other. The cosmo- 





politan was secretly not ill-pleased with the 
appearance of the soldiery, though he had 
primed himself well for the delivery of an 
unfavorable judgment. 





All at once Mrs. 


Thompson, smiling and rustling, bowed to 


young man marching in the company of mili- 
tia which was just then filing by. Turning 


he imagined that he detected a faint blush on 


Marian’s cheeks. 
chief, with Mrs. Braidwood, toward the ranks 


of the civilian soldiers. 
young man could not contain himself, and, 
But what | instant from its vigorous military pose, he 


then passed on erect, with his arm down 
again. 
“that shouldn’t be allowed. The ruin of dis- 
He therefore hastened | cipline. 


ing, and the party betook themselves to a 
light luncheon in the dining-room. 
this, there was a little chat. 


asked Marian, apart. 


spark of something in her look that kindled 
in the cosmopolitan a stimulating despair of 


must be a sort of landmark there now, I 
When he entered | should think. 
don’t know how we shall ever make our way 
hour, he found himself in an altogether dif- | if we go this summer without you to take our 
reckonings from!” 


Melthorpe, with fine bitterness, “I dare say 
I could change my plan, and go with your 
party in that capacity. 
for that position, though I don’t seem to be 
for any other.” 


mentary sparkle. 
frowning look, and she had never heard him 
speak in this strain before. 
ble entered, in uniform, having completed his 
march, and supported, in his drooping fa- 
tigue, by the young Britisher Foggs. 
three ladies immediately surrounded hin with 
offerings of various refreshments; and the 
elderly gallant seized the opportunity for 
eracking a very dry joke. 
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me one in the street. 

“Marian!” she cried, incautiously. 
Mr. Trimble!” 

And now Melthorpe also perceived the 


os It 


s eyes to the group at the other window, 
She waved her handker- 


Trimble was at that 
oment just opposite her window. The 
lowing his unoccupied hand to relax for an 


ightly lifted his gray cap to the ladies, and 


“Ah! no, no,” muttered Melthorpe, 


Imagine such a thing happening in 
aris!” 
The procession came to an end of its pass- 


After 
“ And when do you sail, Mr. Melthorpe ?” 


Her manner had melted a little, for she 
ad narrowly watched Melthorpe’s new de- 
otion to her mother; but still there was a 


ver again obtaining her grace. 

““T may have to give up Europe altogeth- 
r this summer,” he answered. 

“T shall be very sorry for you, then,” she 
aid, “And sorry for Europe, too. You 


I’m sure,” she added, “I 


And she laughed. 
“Oh, if you are in need of a courier,” said 


I am certainly fitted 


Marian looked at him quickly, with a mo- 
His face wore an almost 


Just then, Trim- 


The 


When this little 
scene was over, Marian. returned to pursue 
her talk with Melthorpe ; but he had slipped 
away without taking leave. 

She did not see him again for several 
days. Returning to the editor with whom he 
had left his articles, Melthorpe found that 
they had been mislaid before there had been 
time to examine them; if, indeed, they were 
not altogether lost. Then he became dis- 
couraged, and retired sullenly to his barren 
hotel-room. For the first time in his life an 


did not think of approaching Braidwood for 
assistance. His friend might, indeed, help 
him, as he thought; and yet he was a lawyer, 
and the cousin had said that in law no man 
can help another. At length his solitude was 
broken in upon by a letter from that prudent 
and thoughtful relative, inviting him to din. 
ner. He threw it into the fire. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday, the very day named in the in. 
vitation, Braidwood came to see him. 

“Good Heavens!” he exclaimed, when he 
beheld him seated by his lonely fire. “ What 
is the matter?” 

“I’m having a fit of the blues,” said Mel- 
thorpe, whose natural tint of cheerfulness had 
waned to an almost sallow glare of hard in- 
difference. 

“T should think so!” 

Braidwood took him by the arm, and hur. 
ried him off to his own smoking-room. There 
Melthorpe made clear his situation by the 
light of a good cigar; and, after some proud 
demur, consented to take charge of Braid- 
wood’s business while he and his wife, with 
Miss Thompson, should make their European 
tour. 

“The yellow old books will give you an 
air of immense erudition,” said his friend. 
Melthorpe glanced at the shriveled tomes 
and sighed. 

The very next day he received a letter 
from the editor, saying that his papers had 
been accepted, and proposing a profitable ar- 
rangement should he feel inclined to go abroad 
again and become a contributor to the maga- 
zine. For a moment his pulse beat exulting- 
ly. Then it subsided; he crushed the letter 
into his pocket, and set out for a walk. Be- 
fore he was well aware of the direction he had 
taken he found himself near the Thompsons’ 
house. Obeying a sudden impulse, he turned 
his steps toward the door, and in a few mo- 
ments was sitting in the drawing-room with 
Marian. He began by apologizing for his un- 
ceremonious departure on the day of the pro- 
cession. But this led him involuntarily into 
giving some account cf his pecuniary mishaps. 

“Now you know it all,” he said, seeing 
what he had done. 

“And now you must know how much I 
commiserate you. When you first arrived, 
you were so proud and independent. You 
were like Raphael, in the introduction to 
‘Utopia,’ you know; and might almost have 
said, as he does, ‘ Now I live as I will, to which 
I believe few courtiers can pretend.’” 

“The deuce!” thought Melthorpe. “ Has 
she read ‘ Utopia?’” 

“ And you must confess,” continued Mari- 
an, “that you looked down a good deal om 
every thing here. When I think of that,! 
am rather glad of all that has happened ; for 
now you Will at least take a few breaths of 
fresh American air without the acute suffering 
you felt then. That suffering was rather ® 
luxury, I suppose, wasn’t it? And, now that 
you have had misfortunes, you are obliged t0 
dispense with luxuries. Am I right?” 

“ Perhaps it is a luxury,” said Melthorpe. 
“ But I am not quite sure yet that I shall have 

to give it up.” And then he told her of the 
literary offer. ‘‘ You see, I have been forced 





irresistible longing had come over the man 
for something he might call a home ; and now 
it was not in his power to obtain one. He 


into staying,” he added; “ but I should always 
have terrible fits of wanting to go abroad. 5? 
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that I might as well leave now, while I can. 
You see, your conclusion was hasty.” 

“T don’t believe you’re in earnest,” said 
Marian, smiling. 

Melthorpe rose from his chair, and walked 
to the window. His manner was strangely 
unsettled. He stood there, for a moment, 
looking out. Perhaps he was thinking of the 
procession, and imagined Trimble again march- 
ing by. Suddenly he turned and said, “I be- 
lieve I’m not in earnest. But what makes 
you think so?” 

Marian, who had not considered the reason 
for her remark, was tbrown into confusion by 
this attack. 

“TI don’t know,” she said, slowly. “It 
must have been something in your way of say- 
ing it.” 

There was a pause. A vision swept be- 
fore Marian’s eyes. It was that of a stalwart, 
lonely man, full of all worthiness, moving 
sadly and quietly through life, without espe- 
cial hope, without a home; shedding no lus- 
tre on those that might have gathered around 
him, had he paused long enough on his way ; 
and himself taking only a subdued enjoyment 
from those amid whom he thus transiently 
moved, with a face flickeringly lighted as 
from some cheery winter’s wood-fire on the 
hearth of some home not his. As she saw 
all this, she unconsciously clasped her hands 
tight in the silken hollow of her lap. Then 
the vision changed, and the form of the lonely 
man drew near, and his strong hands touched 
and took up her own, as they lay there clasped. 
Closer and closer he came; and then, in a 
voice which she thought must be like that of 
the mother he had lost, he spoke these words : 
“Marian, make me in earnest to stay!” 

The vision passed, giving place to a bright 
reality much more marvelous. A cloud seemed 
to have been lifted from the horizon of these 
two lives—a cloud of which they first became 
conscious by its disappearance —and they 
were left free to look happily into the future 
together. 

“ But there is one thing that troubles me 
seriously,” said Melthorpe, a little afterward ; 
“and that is your reading. Why should you 
lead your imagination astray with Utopian 
notions, my little girl? Be careful never to 
explore those misty regions again ! ” 

Marian smiled ; but penitence was in her 
heart. Never again did she make quotations 
to this simple - minded cosmopolitan which 
could possibly disturb him. 

Braidwood and his wife went abroad alone 
inthe summer. They left their house to the 
care of two newly-married friends, in whom 
they had every confidence. Soon after the 
installment of these friends, the graceful serv- 
ing-man, who had remained with the rest of 
the furniture, bent his marble brow over a 
pair of boots, upon which he was about to 
bestow his skill, one morning, and allowed a 
Pensive smile to play over his pale features. 
In these boots he recognized—and his mem- 
ory in such matters was unerring—the self- 
same pair which had startled him by appear- 
ing vacant upon the stairway on the night of 
Melthorpe’s first call at the house. 

All this was years ago; but Melthorpe 
has not yet been abroad again. Lately, in- 
deed, Mr. Thompson, stroking his red twist 





of beard, and Mrs. Thompson, mildly pursing 
her little rabbit-mouth, have considered the 
propriety of their daughter’s taking a rest 
from household cares, and making a short 
tour in Europe. But Melthorpe says that, 
when she goes, he must go also; and that 
this cannot be until his son is old enough to 
withstand the corrupting influences of for- 
eign life. In time he admits that it may be 
advantageous to the young man to go abroad, 
for the purpose of contrasting with our own 
institutions those of tottering monarchies and 
effete civilizations in the Old World. 

He destines the boy for a statesman, and, 
if such a thing should really, as sometimes 
seems possible, become necessary, a political 


reforiner. 
G. P. Laturop. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—{ Continued.) 


Tuts sounded so fatalistic and cold-blood- 
ed that I jumped off the mounting-block and 
went down to the gate. 

Two or three black-faced pigs—I had in- 
cautiously befriended them lately by giving 
them some of the chickens’ food—came trot- 
ting across the straw, squeaking and grunting, 
with their noses in the air and their tails in a 
coil. 

“O Angélique! come, please come and 
drive the pigs away.” I could not open the 
gate without letting some of my grunting 
friends out in my company. 


Angélique smiles as she comes to my ! 


help; she has a way of smiling at me, and I 
believe she is laughing in her heart. I hurry 
on to the village, glad to be free of the pigs. 
I cannot return their liking; besides their 
greediness, they are so dirty and so insuffer- 
ably curious, always peering and prying about 
every thing, whether it concerns them or not. 
They put me in mind of Rosalie. I have not 
thought of her for a long time, and I shiver 
at the remembrance. I must ask Eugéne, 
when I write, how I shall manage to get his 
letters when we go back to Chateau-Fontaine, 
it will be so difficult to avoid Rosalie’s spying. 

And then I remember that, by the time we 
go back, I may have my father on my side, 
and that Eugéne and I may perhaps write to 
each other openly, if my father approves, for 
I do not mean to have any more secrets. I 
had just reached the pump in the midst of 
the village; I paused. “How much has 
Eugéne told his mother, I wonder? I must 
ask him.” T have just reached the pump, 
and I hear “ Missy! missy!” in Samuel’s 
voice. 

I turned suddenly ; Samuel and two other 
old men were leaning against the low wall 
that surrounds the church-yard. 

Samuel comes forward from the others, 
and half shuts one eye, in the way I dislike 
so much. 

“What do you want?” 





I spoke haughtily. It is detestable that 
this old man should assume a right of being 
in my confidence. 

“If you'll come back along of I, missy, 
you shall see. I’m thinkin’ you be in luck’s 
way this week.” 

Spite of my trying hard to prevent it, J 
feel my face burn. 

“What do you mean?” 
look at him. 

“Well, missy, there be but one sort 0’ 
luck as goes out from my place, and that be 
letters ; and one have come for Miss Gertrude 
Stewart this morning, and the post-mark on 
it be from some far-off, out-of-the-way place 
or another ; and I were thinkin’ three letters 
in one week would please ye, maybe.” 

*“Oh, never mind,” I said, indifferently, 
for I guessed that it was another letter from 
Captain Brand, “ it can wait till I come back 
from the rectory; you can send it down to 
the farm for me.” : 

I walked as fast as I could. 

The clumps of Scotch firs on each side of 
the rectory-gates gave a cheerful look now 
that the other trees were leafless. The house 
itself was not interesting; low and white, 
with a slated roof; its best feature was that 
bow-windows came out at odd corners, where 
you did not expect them, and suggested 
quaint, comfortable rooms inside. 

I was shown into one of these bow-win- 
dowed rooms. It was not pretty, so far as 
regarded arrangements and furnishing, but it 
had an amount of pleasant litter in it that 
made it very enjoyable; tables strewed with 
books, a high chimney-piece in dark oak 
reaching to the ceiling, and on the mantel- 
shelf a gathering of odds and ends in blue 
china ; there were blue tiles, too, in the fire- 
place, and, while I waited for Mrs. Tracey, I 
amused myself watching the light flicker over 
the grotesque faces and figures. There were 
landscapes on some of the tiles, and one of 
the subjects reminded me strangely of Mount 
Wellington ; the stiffness, too, in the foliage 
took me back to Australia. I sighed and 
looked more closely at the little picture; and 
yet, since I saw Eugéne, I have not wished 
to be at home again. I should like to see 
my father; often a keen longing to be with 
him comes to me; but, then, I cannot re- 
member that he ever seemed fond of me; and 
home without my mother, now that I have 
learned something of what my mother really 
was, seems dreary enough. 

I moved closer to the fire, to see if there 
were any more subjects or landscapes, and a 
sudden thought came. Was the far - away 
place Samuel spoke of Tasmania, and was 
the letter from my father? I must go back 
instantly, and make old Samuel give me the 
letter. I rose up from my chair and stood 
thinking. 

The fireplace was not in the middle of the 
room, but on one side of the door, and a huge 
Indian screen came circling round the cozy 
sofa in front of it, shutting in a book-table at 
one end and a little work-stand in front of an 
easy-chair at the other. 

While I stood wrapped in this intense 
thought, I did not hear the door open behind 
the screen. 

“T tell you she is a thorough flirt; she 


But I did not 
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does not care for either Frank Newton or the 
tutor, only she will have the admiration of 
every man she meets with.” 

It was my friend Lina’s voice, and she 
came out from behind the screen followed by 
her sister. 

I did not look at Lina, I felt too con- 
fused. 

“ Oh, how do you do? does mamma know 
you are here?”—Lina spoke as easily and 
pleasantly as usual—“ she will be delighted 
to see you.” 

Georgiana Tracey shook hands in silence. 
She is not polite, but I think she is more sin- 
cere than her sister is. 

Mrs. Tracey came in before I could an- 
swer. I see how much younger I am than 
Lina is. I am still conscious and con- 
strained, for I am sure she was talking about 
me. Mrs. Tracey always kisses me, and I do 
not care to kiss people unless I love them. A 
kiss seems such a sacred thing that I appear 
to be telling a silent falsehood when I receive 
Mrs. Tracey’s succession of kisslets, which 
are so like the chirrup of a bird. 

“ So glad to see you, dear;” another chir- 
rup; “‘ what shall we do when you leave Mer- 
don?” 

The words came to me as words come 
when one awakens from sleep—my mind was 
completely absorbed. If that letter was from 
my father, then my doom, the fate of my 
whole life, was lving in Samuel’s little room, 
and, in my foolish impatience, I had actually 
passed it by. I had sense enough left to 
know that I must not betray my agitation to 
Mrs. Tracey. 

I had sat down mechanically by her on 
the sofa. I made some vague answer, and I 
saw her look at her daughter. I suppose 
she found my manner strange. 

How is dear Madame. La Peyre; so very 
good and kind of her to give me that embroid- 
ery-lesson yesterday. Georgiana and Lina 
mean to do it for sale; isn’t it clever of 
them?” 

“For church purposes only,” said Georgi- 
ana, loftily. 

I smiled; with all my preoccupation I 
wondered what difference it could make what 
they did with the money; it seemed to me 
like other amateur goods, an attempt to save 
their own purses at the expense of those 
to whom needle-work was a means of liv- 
ing. 

“Mrs. Dayrell is very ill.” I spoke ab- 
ruptly, I longed so for an excuse to get away 
that I hardly knew what I said. 

“ Ah, poor thing! I should have been so 
glad,” says Mrs. Tracey, in her most sugared 
tone, “to have seen something of Mrs. Day- 
rell; I know some of her people—Lord Beau- 
mont’s family, they are all charming.” 

Mrs. Tracey said this kind of things in a 
way which I thought insufferable. Any one 
who had a title, or belonged to some other 
person thus dignified, was always “charm- 
ing.” 

“Poor Mrs. Dayrell is not charming.” 

Mrs. Tracey patted my hand, and laughed. 

“She says those things in such a bright, 
saucy way, that it is irresistible.” Then she 
turned quickly to her daughters, “I forgot if 
you have seen Mrs, Dayrell, girls ?” 





“T saw her once being drawn in her chair,” 
said Georgiana, “and I thought she looked 
like a lady.” 

“ My dear! what else could she look like ? 
she comes of a very old family indeed. She 
is connected with the Howards, and one of 
her uncles married the great-niece of a 
duke.” 

I knew while Mrs. Tracey spoke that 
this was actually the creed in which I had 
been reared in my own home; but then 
with us it had been felt, not asserted. Be- 
sides, my mother would not have said such 
a one was a lady because she happened to 
be well descended; the inference she would 
have drawn was that a well-born woman 
ought to justify the circumstance of her 
birth by good behavior, and I knew that she 
disliked people to talk about family connec- 
tions; she said it was quite as offensive as 
pride of money, or any other kind of personal 
obtrusiveness. 

I say all this now to salve my con- 
science, I suspect, for it was simple contra- 
diction then that made me differ from Mrs. 
Tracey. 

“T don’t see that belonging to an old 
family can make people refined and gentle, 
unless they are so naturally.” 

Mrs. Tracey smiled at her daughters. 

“ Ah, it is very well for you to talk in that 
way, but, my dear, it is. in the blood—a 
born gentleman or a born lady cannot be ill- 
bred.” 

“Tam not sure of that,” I said, gravely. 
I had no reason for contradicting Mrs. Tra- 
cey, but I felt inclined to show her that I 
could be rude if she teased me much longer. 

“‘ Have you heard from home lately ?” 

The question set my impatience ablaze ; I 
rose. 

“No; I hope to hear soon. 
home now, I think.”’ 

“Oh, pray don’t hurry.—Girls, I hope you 
have planned a walk with Miss Stewart. 
You can’t think ”’—this was said low, with 
her farewell kissing—“how much my girls 
enjoy being with you!” 

I did not answer; it seemed to me that 
every thing was hollow, and false, and un- 
real. I had always distrusted Mrs. Tracey’s 
sweetness from instinct, because she gave it 
so spontaneously ; but I had believed in Lina, 
and she had seemed very fond of me, and 
now I knew her real opinions, and how false 
she was. I could scarcely shake. hands with 
Lina; actually, Georgiana, the stiff, formal 
member of the family, was the only one of 
the Traceys, to-day, to whom I said a cordial 
good-by. 

When I remember the pace at which I 
came down the break-neck lane that leads 
from the high-road to the rectory, I wonder I 
reached the bottom in safety. A strange, 
unreasoning terror had seized me, that some 
mischance would happen, and that I should 
never see this coveted letter; and also, row 
that it had arrived, the reliance I had felt in 
its authority crumbled, and I was beset with 
doubts and misgivings. Was I wrong, after 
all? Was a husband’s authority more real 
than a father’s, and could Captain Brand set 
aside all opposition ? 

I reached the post-office at last. 


I must go 





“Samuel!” I called from the window; 
there was no answer. “Samuel!” 

I had no patience to wait; I went to the 
door, which, instead of standing open as 
usual, was close shut, but it opened when I 
turned the handle. 

Samuel was not in, and when I stood at 
the foot of the little staircase and called, no 
answer came. 

My calling had attracted attention, and a 
little group of school-children had clustered 
round the door, and greeted me when I ap. 
peared, with widely-opened blue eyes. 

“Where’s Samuel? said, sharply, toa 
red-cheeked boy, who stood eying me, with 
one fat finger in his mouth. 

For answer he turned to a girl just be- 
hind, tut she tried to hide her face in her 
sun-bonnet when she found herself drawn into 
notice. 

“Where's grandfeather, Elsie? her”— 
the wet finger was pointed stolidly toward 
me—“ be a callin’ for he.” 

The girl looked at me, and then hid her 
face on the boy’s shoulder. I had begun to 
smile at her, but at this [ frowned with im- 
patience. 

The boy shook Elsie off, and then he saw 
my frown, and paused, with his mouth open. 

“ Ask her where Samuel is.” 

The boy looked away, stuffed both hands 
in his pockets, and fell back into the little 
group. Feeling himself in safety at that dis- 
tance, he yelled ont: 

“ Him’s gone to Charley; him ‘ull stay 
till noight.” 

And then he set the example to the rest, 
and they darted off helter-skelter till they 
were safely hidden among the elm-trees. 

I stood still; a sudden dull stupor had 
taken the place of my impatience. 

I went slowly home across the brook. 

There was no one in the yard when I 
reached it; I passed through the kitchen, 
and the old man called to me from the fire- 
side. 

“ Missy, ye be not to go up-stairs above a 
bit, the poor madam is taken wuss, and mad- 
am herself has gone for the doctor, so that 
he may make more speed.” 

A pang of reproach went through me; 
how selfish I had been; so utterly wrapped 
in my own feelings about this letter that I 
had quite forgotten Angélique’s sad story; 
even when Mrs. Tracey spoke of Mrs. Dayrell 
I had not remembered it. It all came back 
now, and my letter faded for the time into 
insignificance. 

I listened at the stair-foot, but I could 
not hear any thing; even Mrs. Dayrell’s 
cough was still; an awe crept over me; I 
went as softly as I could into the parlor. 

There was a letter lying on the table, but 
I did not look at it. Presently, as I crossed 
the room, and put down my hat and cloak in 
the window-seat, I saw the Australian post- 
age-stamp. I did not take it up as eagerly 
as I expected—the glow and life had been 
taken out of every thing this morning. 

Yes, it was my father’s handwriting. 
My senses wakened at this sight, and my 
heart beat so thick and fast that it seemed 
to fill my throat. I opened it and read; but 
I will give the letter itself: 
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“My pear Caitp”—the tender word 
brought tears so quickly and passionately 
that I could not go on reading, and, when I 
did, I had blistered the paper with the scald- 
ing drops—“ your letter troubled me very 
much ; we had heard of the loss of the Ade- 
laide, so that I was, in a measure, prepared 
for your sad news. We had feared you were 
both lost; therefore, in the midst of our sor- 
row, it was a comfort to find that you, my 
dear Gertrude, had been spared. I consider 
that your beloved mother acted with her 
usual wisdom in accepting Captain Brand as 
your husband; you are too young to appre- 
ciate this wisdom, and it is this part of your 
letter which troubles me. I cannot bear to 
think of your position if she had not given 
you this protector, for you would have 
reached England in an utterly friendless and 
deserted state. Your mother could not have 
burdened Madame La Peyre with you but for 
the liberality of Captain Brand. He writes 
me a manly, generous letter; the provision 
he makes for you now, and also in the event 
of his death, ought to satisfy any girl. Act- 
ing on the references which he furnishes, 
and which your dear mother’s letter also con- 
tains, I have made inquiries about him, and I 
hear him highly spoken of by every one. It 
is true, and Iam glad that you, Gertrude, as 
my own daughter, should feel this somewhat 
—that, under more genial circumstances, the 
captain of a merchant-ship is not exactly the 
husband I should have found for you; but 
your dear mother was an excellent judge of 
human nature, and she must have had much 
opportunity for judging Captain Brand; you 
may be sure he will make you a good hus- 
baud. Therefore, now, my dear child, may 
God bless you! I repeat that your first feel- 
ing is natural, because it is merely a carrying 
into action the principles in which you have 
been reared. But now, that you have my 
full permission to love your husband as a 
wife ought to do, and to make him happy, 
you will see him with different eyes, if you 
have not done so already. By this time, no 
doubt, you have grown more reconciled. I 
will not again allude to expressions in your 
letter, evidently the result of your sad posi- 
tion at the time of your mother’s death—a 
Position I greatly deplore, and yet which 
might have been so much worse—still it is 
best to say that, even if I had the will to set 
aside this marriage, I have not the power; 
also I have not the means to provide for you 
either in England, or to enable you to return 
here, unless I commit an act of injustice to 
your sisters, who, remember, are both unmar- 
tied, and wholly unprovided for. You are 
now entirely dependent on your husband, and 
T rejoice that he is so generously disposed 
toward you. He tells me that, after his next 
Voyage, he intends to give up his profession, 
for a time at least, and settle down into do- 
mestic life in England. In all ways you are 
4 happy girl, my Gertrude, and I have writ- 
teu by this mail to tell your husband that I 
4m completely satisfied with your mother’s 
choice. Your sisters are from home, and are 
still ignorant of the news in your letter; it 
Will be a great surprise for them.” 


Then came a courtly message to Madame 








Lu Peyre, the wording of which brought my 
father more visibly before me than any part 
of the letter had done, and then the signa- 
ture: 


“Your affectionate father 
, 
“ALGERNON Reainatp H. Stewart.” 





SMALL WAISTS. 


rT HERE is no doubt but that a “small 

waist” is admired of all men and all 
women. No matter how the physiologists or 
the physicians may talk, women always have 
compressed their waists, and expanded their 
skirts, and they always will, until public 
opinion pronounces for the heavy figure. It 
has never influenced a fashionable woman 
yet to hear that the Venus de Medici has a 
large waist—she has been told so ever since 
that faultless image of female beauty was dis- 
interred. She merely shrugs her shoulders 
and draws her laces tighter. She knows 
very well that if she went to a ball with that 
figure of the Venus, no man would ask her to 
dance. So important a matter is it to have a 
small waist, that it has become a matter of 
pride to the Austrian people, and is often 
mentioned in the court journals, that the Em- 
press of Austria is celebrated for possessing 
a waist which only measures sixteen inches. 
This is a greater nobility than even the pos- 
session of sixteen quarterings on your shield, 
without which you cannot be admitted to the 
best society of Vienna. “Sixteen,” there- 
fore, is a magic number at Vienna. There 
are many persons, to be sure, who have as 
small a waist, but they have not the height, 
and contour, and becoming fullness which the 
empress has. Nor is the “ small-waist fw- 
rore”’ alone confined to the women of civil- 
ized lands, so called. The small foot of the 
Chinese women is a local peculiarity; the 
small waist, or the striving for it, is univer- 
sal, Even grave Humboldt describes the 
beauties of Java as eating a sort of clay 
called ampo, by which they become very much 
reduced in size. It kills them finally, but 
what of that ? 

The savages of the islands in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans use very potent means to 
attain slenderness of figure for the young 
women, and researches among the ruins of 
Palenque (one of those mysterious forest 
cities of Central America) prove that those 
almost-forgotten people knew of the most 
artificial and well-fitting and compressible 
corset which has ever been invented. The 
savage corsets are made of rattan, bones of 
animals, and skins, and laced with leather 
thongs, and are worn by men and women. 
The young Indian warrior of to-day laces 
himself, when he goes on the war-path, or to 
see his lady-love, in a “skin-and-bone” belt, 
which is a very good corset. 

The women of Egypt, if we can believe 
the Pyramids, were not above tight lacing. 
In fact, gloves, corsets, bracelets, and orna- 
ments for the hair, go back to the remotest 
antiquity. 

In the Book of Isaiah we read of the di- 
vine displeasure manifested against the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem and Judah, and of the de- 





priving of the women of personal adornment, 
and there is this striking allusion to the cor- 
set, in the splendid poetical language of the 
time: “ Instead of a girdle, there should be 
a rent; and instead of a well-set hair, bald- 
ness; and instead of a stomacher. a girding 
of sackcloth ; and burning instead of beau- 
ty.” 

The Jewish ladies of rank wore profuse 
ornamentation, and always a lightly-laced 
bodice, which is carefully and beautifully al- 
luded to by Scott in his descriptions of Re- 
becca, that most exquisite of ideal Jewesses. 

Now, in looking at the loose, classical 
drapery of the Roman women, one would say 
that the corset had disappeared for a while 
from one well-dressed period of the world. 
But history tells us differently. In fact, any 
lady of modern times who has draped her- 
self for private theatricals, or for tableaus, in 
the Roman robes, knows well that it must 
be a very carefully-constructed dress. It 
cannot be lightly assumed. It is very ugly 
unless the shape be perfect underneath its 
apparently negligent folds. We learn from 
poets and dramatists, as well as from histo- 
rians, that the Roman women wore a girdle, 
which they called the strophium, and which was 
probably the same as the mitra or girdle of 
the Greeks. The famous cestus of Venus is 
affirmed by a poetical London tradesman to 
have been merely a well-fitting corset. And 
the zone, which plays so attractive a part in 
all allegorical and human history, may have 
been only a combination of well-fitting whale- 
bone and steel, quilted into silk or cloth, as 
the wearer chose. 

Thus the supposed purely natural and 
statuesque figures of the Roman women were 
really laced into shape, and held in “ durance 
vile’ as much as are those of French ladies 
of to-day ; and here we may as well remark that 
when we talk of modern luxury we must not 
forget that Cleopatra’s ear-rings were worth 
“one hundred and sixty thousand pounds,” 
and that Julius Cesar gave to another lady of 
his acquaintance a pair of ear-rings which cost 
him, at the Tiffany’s of that day, “ forty-eight 
thousand pounds.” Some industrious Eng- 
lishman has translated the Roman money 
into pounds for us. We can also refer to 
the records of Seneca and Pliny for samples 
of female extravagance, which make the 
patroness of Worth to-day almost feel 
ashamed of herself for her moderation. Mar- 
tial and Juvenal do not hesitate to record that, 
when these wealthy dames were being dressed 
in their gorgeous peplums, their tresses of 
false hair, “which they frizzled with hot 
irons,” when they put on their splendid 
pearls and ornaments of gold, and painted 
their faces and their eyebrows, they would 
throw the little, brass-hand mirror at the 
head of the offending slaves, or even apply 
the whip if the tire- woman did not make 
her mistress beautiful. 

We see that there is “ nothing new un- 
der the sun: ” even our “ little tempers” have 
all been indulged in by the Portias, the Cor- 
nelias, the Cleopatras of the past, nor can we 
invent a new folly, or caprice, or absurdity 
of dress, but we find in history that some 
woman has been before us. So the corset 
has its antiquity with all the rest. 
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About the middle of the tenth century 
there came up a terrible and cruel corset, 
called cottes hardies, These were stiffened 
with steel, and clasped with brass or gold. 
We know very well, from the pictures of that 
period, what intensely small waists were pro- 
duced, and what stiffness of figure. The 
French words corps and serres (to tighten), 
which seem to have suggested the word cor- 
set, could not have better expressed this arti- 
cle of dress. We do not know how many 
women died of these corsets—-probably more 
than have ever died of a broken heart. Men 
as well as women wore the horrible things. 
One lady of rank is described as wearing “a 
splendid girdle of beaten gold about her 
middle small.” Chaucer describes one of his 
beauties as being “small as a weasel, and 
upright as a bolt,” which does not suggest a 
very pleasing image of female loveliness to 
the modern mind. 

But, if it was one thing to lace in the 
waists, it was another to augment the size 
of the skirt until its outrageous circumfer- 
ence should make any waist look small. This 
idea undoubtedly arose when the rich silks 
of the middle ages, stiffened with gold and 
silk brocade, came to be plaited into a skirt 
for a slender figure. The great mass stood 
out of itself, and made the waist look very 
slender. It was a fabric unknown to the Ro- 
mans and Greeks, who had mostly a soft 
woolen cloth out of which to construct their 
dresses, and it made a fashion for itself. We 
find those handsome creatures, the Italian 
women of the fifteenth century, outdoing all 
others in this luxury of the robe. Queen 
Catherine de Medici stands in one of the gal- 
leries at Florence in stately splendor, with a 
hoop of enormous dimensions holding out her 
splendid brocade. In fact, the heavy skirt 
at once suggested the hoop, and necessitated 
it, for it was so heavy as to fatigue the wear- 
er; and the hoop is always a great relief. 

It would be a curious study in itself to 
note the edicts which have been passed by 
various monarchs in regard to the excessive 
fashions of various periods. Charles V. of 
France issued one against long trains. Albert 
of Saxony issued several: as that “no wives 


or daughters of knights should wear spangles ' 


in their caps or high frills about their throats ;” 
also one against preposterously long shoes. 
Louis XI. took down the high, sugar-loaf 
head-dresses ; and Maximilian I. of Germany 
issued many other sumptuary laws and re- 
pressive edicts. 

It was reserved for the Emperor Joseph II. 
of Austria (who did not foresee that his royal 
successor, the present empress, would have 
a waist of sixteen inches) to issue an edict 


this crusade did some good. It may have | 


released some poor girl from her corset pris- 
on who was dying of spine-disease or heart- 
disease, but, like all crusades of the kind 
against the personal liberty of the subject, it 
was not conducive of lasting good. 

Old Catherine de Medici, however, in- 
vented a corset warranted to reduce the waist 
to thirteen inches, which may fairly be ap- 
pended as a characteristic cruelty to the his- 
tory of the authoress of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day. ‘This was a steel plate, with holes cut 
in it to give it lightness, closed with immov- 
able hasps. This was almost a suit of armor, 
and made the wearer look “as if imprisoned 
in a closely-fitting fortress.” Over this terri- 
ble invention the silk basque or jacket fitted 
without a wrinkle. Catherine could forgive 
a great deal to the ladies of her court, but 
she could not forgive them a thick waist or 
an ill-fitting dress. She laced her daughters 
and her sons, this horrible old Catherine, un- 
til they said of her sons that they were like 
their mother in slenderness of figure, “ only 
lacking her will and understanding.” 

Elizabeth of England was not slow to fol- 
low the fashions of her royal sister. Who 
does not remember royal Bess, stiff as a 
poker, in her “ruff and fardingale?” The 
pictures which she carefully caused to be 
painted of herself, each and every one made 
her look uglier than the last. What a trib- 
ute it is to the feminine tact and taste of 
Mary Queen of Scots that she, educated at 
the court of Catherine de Medici, and living 
near that of Elizabeth, so modified and ame- 
liorated the excesses of the times that she 
presents, at this moment, the most beautiful 
study of female costume that the world has 
ever seen ! 

Not so her son, King Jamie, as the Scots 
called him. He wore corsets, and had them 
laced preposterously. His nether garments 
were stuffed with wool and hair, to make his 
waist look smaller. In fact, in the Harleian 
Menuscripts we learn that a scaffold had to 
be erected around the Houses of Parliament 
for the convenience of those members who 
had their hose so stuffed that they could nei- 
ther bend nor sit down! The doublet as well, 
owing to James’s miserable cowardice, was 
so hard-quilted as to resemble a coat-of-mail. 

Imagine a “ belted earl” in such a prison 
as this! 

Henry IV. of France is said to have in- 
vented hair-powder, to conceal his grayness ; 
and, his second wife, Mary de Medici, growing 
stout, brought in short waists, and no hoops. 
But this fashion did not last long. The pas- 
sion for the long, small waist was too deeply 
seated in human nature, and in the days of 





against the corset. Undoubtedly tight lacing 
had become a very serious matter, and the 
health of the people was suffering. He threat- 
ened all dumsels with excommunication if 
they persisted in wearing the corset. Physi- 
cians, popes, and bishops, declaimed against 
it, and nunneries and other places where 
young women were educated, were put under 
the surveillance of the police of the period, 
until every woman was forced—absolutely 
forced—to lace tighter than ever, and put her 
wits to work to buffle king, kaiser, emperor, 
pope, and bishop. No doubt, however, that 


Louis XIV. we have it to perfection. 

No mutations of fashion can make those 
exquisite costumes of the courts of Louis 
XIV. and XV. look otherwise than beautiful. 
The lady of Louis XIV.’s time was a perfect- 





During the disgraceful reign of Charles IT, 
the dress of women somewhat resembled their 
morals. It is difficult to imagine a style of 
hair-dressing, for instance, which was more 
injurious to the expression of the face. Such 
a thing as a pure, open brow was not to be 
seen in the three kingdoms; little, fantas. 
tic curls were combed down on the forehead, 
giving almost every face a bad expression, 
Corsets went out, as a rule, during this reign 
—probably the Duchess of Portsmouth did 


| not approve of them; and the dresses were 


loose and slouchy. Look at some of the 
pictures of the period! Not so with the prim 
Puritans. In fact, “ strait-laced” has been 
a synonym for Puritan morality ever since. 

Stiff, prim, and formal, tight-laced, and 
sour-faced, were the young ladies of Crom- 
well’s time. It was the natural swing of the 
pendulum. “Here we go, and there we go,” 
through all the ages— 


“ Chains, coronets, pendants, bracelets, and ear- 
rings, 
Pins, girdles, spangles, embroideries, and rings, 
Shad , rebatacs, ribbands, ruffs, cuffs, falls, 
Scarfs, feathers, fans, maskes, moffes, laces, 
cauls, 





all went out, and a plain bib and tucker came 
in, but the vanity of the small waist and the 
high-heeled shoe remained. 

Those delicious shepherdesses of Watteau 
(shepherdesses who owned no sheep, unless 
their lovers) had very small waists. Look 
on the Dresden china, and the fans. In fact, 
the corset must have been well-fitting in the 
days of Louis XV., for it made the figure 
beautiful, and did not distort the face. 

In the days of the Spectator in England, 
say about 1713, the crinoline had reached its 
most outrageous dimensions. It lifted the 
dress on either side the hips, showing the foot 
and ankle. The corset was worn extremely 
tight. The wits of the period found ample 
food for their pasquinades and jokes, but it 
is an astonishing fact in the history of fasb- 
ion that no amount of ridicule has ever af- 
fected a particular style of dress. 

Who makes fashion? and why does it 
last? Why does it change? Caricature and 
contempt fall upon it like sunbeams on 4 
stone-wall, when lo! we wake in the morning, 
and learn that some hidden edict has gone 
forth, and the fashion is changed! no one 
knows how or wherefore. 

Hogarth’s pictures, drawn about 1730, 
give us the long, straight, slender - waisted 
corset, as used in England. Alas! poor 
Marie Antoinette, too—we know how small 
was her waist, how enormous her hoops. 
Madame Tussaud has a set of hoops, said to 
be those of the unfortunate Austrian Marie 
Antoinette. It is a basket-work, and looks 
as if meant for vines to grow on. It is no 
wonder that the pendulum swung so much 
the other way in Napoleon’s day, and that 
the French nation became inordinately clas- 





ly well-dressed woman ; every natural charm 
was heightened by a judicious and elegant 
luxury ; the figure was not distorted, although 
it was held in shape. The small sleeve, fin- 
ishing with a fall ‘of lace at the elbow, has 
never been improved upon, and the whole 
costume for men and for women was stately, 


sic! 

Short-waisted, corsetless, and classic, are 
the dresses of the empire; the fashions were 
very ugly, and not permanent. They bore 
the complexion of the time. For about ten 
years, at this period of the world’s history, 
corsets were unknown. The results, according 








graceful, and becoming. 


to many physicians, were disastrous, spinal 
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diseases became very frequent, and stooping 
figures and uneven shoulders prevailed. The 
daughters of mothers, who had for many 
generations worn corsets, grew up awry. The 
utter sudden disuse of the corset was thought 
to have a bad effect on the health of the 
women, and it was again resumed ; and, as in 
all the imitations, was resumed with every 
excess. 

An English physician, writing in 1810, 
says that it was no uncommon sight to see 
“q mother lay her daughter down on the 
carpet, and, placing her foot on her back, 
break half a dozen laces in tightening her 
stays!” 

The corset was made more stiff than ever, 
back-boards and steel bars were used to cor- 
rect stooping shoulders, and a waist must 
only be a “span.” <A young lady in tightly- 
laced steel corsets, with a board at the back, 
and her feet in stocks, as the learned Mary 
Somerville describes herself at sixteen, must 
have presented a pitiable figure to the eye of 
the sympathetic gazer. 

The men followed suit, and sturdy Eng- 
lishmen in the time of George III., and the 
hardy soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus, alike 
rivaled their “ belles, dames, sans merci,” in 
their wasp-like constrictions of the figure. 

Certainly, dress reached the ultimatum 
of the horrible in 1825-30. The enormous 
leg-of-mutton sleeves, the poke bonnets, and 
the short skirts, make a fashion-plate of that 
period the funniest of caricatures in our 
modern eyes. The bonnet of that period is 
as large as a reversed bushel -basket, and 
loaded down as bushel-baskets seldom are! 
A pretty face undoubtedly looked pretty, as 
it can almost always do, under even this dis- 
figurement. The waists were laced into an 
intense smallness, but there were no hoops 
worn. 

The hoop began to reappear about 1837 ; 
and here again was another crusade against 
tight lacing made by Combe and others, who 
wrote on female health. The result was an- 
other plentiful crop of diseases of the spine, 
and irregular shoulders, so that it became al- 
most universally advised by physicians that,a 
well-fitted, not too tight, and by no means too 
stiff corset, should be used for young and 
growing girls, 

Undoubtedly there will always be foolish 
mothers who make their daughters sleep in 
their corsets, and many foolish women who 
will always draw their laces too tight; but 
the golden mean remains, a figure well but 
not too stiffly supported, a waist slender, 
round, but not too small for the adjacent fig- 
ure, is the grand desideratum of female beauty. 

If we find the Tahitian girls composing 
for themselves a hoop-skirt out of matting, 
and a corset out of bamboo, we must agree 
that the same instinct is at work in their 
breasts which inspires their white sisters on 
the great continents. They find that a slen- 
der waist is very attractive to their dark- 
eyed lovers. If we find the Spanish muleteer 
tightening his beautiful silken scarf several 
times round his slender waist to give him 
strength for his long journey over the Sierras; 
or the matador winding his red shawl tightly 
about him before he confronts the bull; or 
the cadet at West Point getting his jacket 





closer and closer as he hardens to his severe 
training, we may well imagine that the waist 
needs a strong, persistent pressure to enable 
the muscles, on which arms and legs are con- 
tinually calling, to do their work. The much 
more yielding figure of woman needs this 
support specially, but is very sure to revenge 
itself on the health of the tight lacer, if the 
lungs, or the heart, or any of the other deli- 
cate and vital organs are displaced or com- 
pressed too much. 

Nothing is so unbecoming as a too tight 
garment. A shoe which is too small spoils a 
pretty foot ; a glove which squeezes the hand 
ruins the effect: and a waist injudiciously 
compressed ruins the figure and the face. The 
blood is forced into the hands and arms ; the 
figure is pressed out of proportion ; and the 
whole effect is singularly unpleasant. A large 
woman in France, where women have a taste 
for the becoming in dress, conferred upon 
them by Providence, wears ample draperies, 
loosely-fitting garments, and a corset which 
does her the best possible service, for it 
makes her look and feel at her ease—no 


labored breathing, no unnatural redness, no | 


fear of suffocation; she is simply a large, 
beautiful object, instead of a pillow tied in 
the middle, with a general air of asphyxia. 
Large women should learn that no tight 
lacing makes them look any smaller. The 
size is like all other matter—it must go some- 
where, and the effect of squeezing the figure 
is never good. Every woman cannot rejoice 
in the “ willow-pattern” which is so beauti- 
ful in young girls. Age, which reduces every 
thing else, is apt to. add on to the figure of 
woman, and time brings an undesirable stout- 
ness. This cannot be better treated than it 
was by the late Duchess of Devonshire, one 


of the most beautiful of women, who grew, at, 


forty, as English women are apt to do, yery 
stout. 

“ How have you kept your complexion so, 
pure, my dear duchess?” said one of her 
fellow-ladies-in-waiting at the court of Queen 
Victoria. 

“ By dressing at ease and keeping my 
temper,” said the handsome duchess. 

It_ is curious, in these researches into the 
mysteries. of the female toilet, to find how 


often the name and fashion ofa garment _re-, 


appears in history. Within four years the 
“peplum,” or overskirt, used undoubtedly by 
Helen before the Trojan War, has been worn 
by ladies in New York and Boston;. the 
“ kirtle,” spoken of by Chaucer, has become 
the polonaise, the overcoat; the bodice has 
always existed, almost under that name. 

Silk dates back to Solomon’s time, and it 
is said that Pamphyla, the daughter of Patous, 
discovered this gorgeous shroud of the worm. 
Certainly, a garment should be named for 
her. The Orient offers a splendid field for the 
tourist into the world of female adornment. 
The silks of Damascus, and the pearls and 
sparkling emeralds, the rubies, and the change- 
ful opals, come from the East. The Book of 
Numbers is full of fine clothes; it tells how 
they made “fringes in the borders of their 
garments, and put upon the fringes of the 
borders a ribbon of blue.” 

The Scottish poet could find nothing pret- 
tier for his heroine to desire than this : 








“ And he bought me a bonny blue ribbon, 
To tie up my bonny brown hair.” 


Tahiti and Egypt, the Hindoo and the 
Venetian, Paris and Damascus, England and 
Jerusalem, were but filled with women who 
desired to please, and with men who desired to 
be pleased. Variations on this single string 
have produced all the fluctuations of fashion, 
all the successes, and all the failures. The 
wild Huns swept away from artificial Rome 
its centuries of refinement, art, and luxury; 
yet Attila knelt before a beautiful woman, and 
recognized in her an element of power which 
even he could not conquer; and Judith, when 
she sought to please Holofernes, “ put on her 
garments of gladness, wherewith she was clad 
in the lifetime of her husband, Manassas, and 
she took sandals upon her feet, and put about 
her bracelets and chains, her rings and her 
ear-rings, and all her ornaments, and decked 
herself bravely, to allure the eyes of ull men 
that should see her.” 

“T have traveled much, and in far coun- 
tries,” said Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
“but I have never seen but two kinds of 
people, men and women ;” and it seems they 
all have liked small waists, 

M. E. W. 8. 
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“ HERE is Fordham ?” 
The very question I asked of Sopho- 
moros. 

“Ts it possible that you do not know ?” he 
replied, deferentially at first, but growing in- 
sufferably pompous as he proceeded ; “ how 
singular that any one who has studied the 
geography of the different countries of the 
world through actual travel should be obliged 
to come down to first. principles, and institute 
home researches! Fordham is an inconspic- 
uous portion of New-York City, a few miles 
north of the Harlem River.” 

“Thank you,” I said, meekly; “I was 
aware of that fact in a, general way; but it 
being a place, like some faces, which never 
made special, impression upon my memory, I 
am, not able to locate it with precision. How 


Jay it be reached ?”’ 


“ Variously ; chiefly by steam and horse- 
cars. Boats do not run up. there yet. It is 
not. so.much their fault as their inability to 
navigate dry land. Have you any violent call 
in that direction ?” 

“T wish to visit the home of Edgar Allan 
Poe, and if the steam-cars are available I will 
go this morning.” 

Sophomoros made investigations, and an- 
nounced that there was a train at a quarter- 
past nine. 

As I was hurrying to catch it, he overtook 
me, panting, and exclaimed : 

“Tt is the Harlem Railroad cars you want. 
I will show you to them.” 

“And why not the. New-Haven?” I 
asked, as we threaded our weary way through 
the labyrinth of apparently endless uncer- 
tainties inside the Great Central Depot. 

“ Because they won’t let you off at Ford- 
ham. They would never dare go tooting 
through New England again if they lowered 
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their intense respectability by stopping at so 
insignificant a station.” 

“Where are you going!” the train was 
moving, and I spoke excitedly instead of in- 
terrogatively, for I had an intuition that 
Sophomoros, after the reckless manner of col- 
lege boys, contemplated a jump in front of 
Old Columbia. 

“To the home of the poet. I may as 
well. I have no recitations of importance 
to-day, and I would really like to see where 
my personal benefactor resided,” he replied. 

“‘ Personal benefactor ?”’ I repeated. 


THE HOUSE 


But there was no time for explanations. 
An old lady pushed into the seat beside me, 
and Sophomoros, who was standing, walked 
to the end of the car and looked through the 
door at the prospect. Into the tunnel, out 
again, through dark passages, over bridges, 
past groves and cottages, and in less than 
thirty-five minutes the ride was accomplished. 
Then came a walk of nearly half a mile. We 
erossed the railroad track, and a wide, dusty 
street, paused at the door of a little twelve- 
foot cube real-estate office for specific diree- 
tions, and then ascended a picturesque hill, 








upon the very backbone of which stands the 
house where Poe wrote “ The Raven.” 

I approached it with a feeling of rever- 
ence. I hardly know which struck me the 
more forcibly, its diminutive size or its quaint 
antiquity. The gable-end is partially sheltered 
from the street by an aged cherry-tree, with 
wide-spreading branches ; and pear and apple 
trees, of a former generation, hover about on 
its other sides, like sentinels on duty. The 
fence which incloses both house and grounds 
is lined with lilac and currant bushes. Push- 
ing open a little gate, we stepped gently over 





“She” was undoubtedly the mistress of 
the mansion. As soon as she learned the ob- 
ject of my visit she went. round and opened 
the little narrow door from the inside, and 
admitted us to a low, square parlor. 

‘This is the room where Mr. Poe did his 
writing,” she said, with an air of justifiable 
pride in the felicitous possession. “ We have 
not been here long enough to fix up the place 
much. It’s dreadfully out of repair. The 
chimney smokes so that we can hardly stay 
in the kitchen. There are two rooms on this 
floor and two rooms above, but the house ig 








IN WHICH POE WROTE “THE 


the walk and upon a low veranda which dec- 
orates the south front. 

“Grandma ! grandma!” cried a voice from 
an invisible source, “ somebody’s come.” 

Presently a feeble-looking woman, wear- 
ing the inevitable cap and spectacles of eighty, 
hobbled round the corner from the kitchen, 
and, in answer to my modest inquiries, said: 

“Oh, I don’t know. She can tell you all 
about it when she comes. She won’t be long 
away. There she is, now,” directing my glance 
to a young woman, who was coming up the 
street with her arms full of parcels. 





RAVEN.” 


full of little closets and nooks, and more 
roomy than it seems.” 

She was picking up and putting away v# 
rious articles that were lying on the chairs, 
and certainly did open doors in most wr 
expected places. But a mist circled about 
me, and I lost sight of her altogether. A? 
other presence seemed to pervade the apart- 
ment. A tall, lithe, graceful, manly figure, 
with classic head well poised, a handsome, 
pale face, over which a smile seldom played, 
and large, dark, variably - expressive eye 
looking grave and tender melancholy, 
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shooting fiery tumult, according to his mood. 
A brilliant but erratic star. A genius, per- 
haps not of the highest order, but none the 
less a genius. A poet who thrilled the world 
with many wondrous harmonies. An author 
of honorable position among leading creative 
minds. An artist in the use of words, with 
rare gifts of invention and expression. A 
critic who regarded an ambiguous sentence, 
a false rhyme, or a dull book, in the light of 
a high crime, and who brought down his lash 
with such a stinging cut that it always left 
a scar. A man excessively and essentially 
human, whose infirmities of character and 
disposition were the bane of his career, and 
the occasion of all manner of inglorious ex- 
periences. There was a fitness, something 
even poetical, in the framework of his sur- 
roundings. Two windows to the north opened 
upon an exceptiona]ly beautiful landscape in 
summer, and a wide expanse of immaculate 
snow in winter; and two windows to the 
south swept the pretty garden and fields be- 
yond. Thus there was no lack of sunlight to 
reveal the contradictory hauteur and sweet- 
ness in his ever-changeful countenance, as, 
sitting at the round table in the centre, he 
plied his ready pen; and, in their season, the 
perfume of many flowers, and the music of 
birds and bees, filled the air which fanned 
his brow. 

“Tf you will walk up-stairs I will show 
you the chamber where Mr. Poe slept, and 
where they say his mother-in-law used to 
lock him up for days together,” broke in upon 
my reverie. 

I followed my guide in resentful silence. 
Her reminder was inopportune, to say the 
least. Truth is less welcome than fiction 
when it turns the canvas so as to show that a 
monarch of marvelous intellectual powers and 
possibilities can be an abject slave to the mis- 
erable vice of drunkenness. Poe did not, as 
many suppose, do his fine work under the in- 
fluence of stimulants, but he drank to excess 
periodically. One glass of wine, and his 
whole nature was reversed. All that was 
angelic within him became demoniac. His 
will was obviously, and, for the time, irre- 
sponsibly insane. . 

The chamber had a roofed ceiling, with a 
sharp point in the centre. At the east end 
was ahigh wooden mantel, with a small, 
square window on each side of it, and there 
was a little, one-paned window under the 
eaves to the south. For an instant Poe's 
“Philosophy of Furniture” flashed across 
my mind, and his words, “‘ The soul of the 
room is the carpet; a judge of common law 
may be an ordinary man; a good judge of a 
carpet must be a genius,” stood out in living 
colors upon the floor. Then my eye fell upon 
the door, with its queer, little, old-fashioned 
panels, and last century’s latch two-thirds of 
the way to the top. Little weird lights danced 
about me, and a chord vibrated, which filled 
my soul with pleasant mournfulness, as I saw 
before me the picture of the sad, haunted 
scholar, struggling with Fate and Memory 
personated in the Raven on the bust of 
“Pallas above his chamber-door.” 

The vision clung to me long after I had 
turned back to commonplaces and the head 
of the steep, winding staircase. I paused 





once more in the little study-parlor where 
Poe spent so many checkered hours. And 
again it seemed full of him — the shrewd, 
arrogant, thoughtful, irreverent, cold, cyni- 
cal, melancholy, versatile scholar—him who, 
in his most eccentric vagaries, never com- 
mitted an offense against rhetorical propri- 
ety; him who, day after day, and month after 
month, with studious patience, analyzed the 
theory and resources of versification; him 
who, although not given to gushing spon- 
taneity, was skilled in bringing the life and 
grace of his rhythm into dependence upon the 
spirit beneath. 


I found Sophomoros sitting upon a pla- 
teau of rock in the southeastern part of the 
grounds. It was large enough to accommo- 
date a picnic-party, and was ornamented 
with moss, primroses, and blackberry-briers. 
It commanded a charming and imposing view 
of country scenery, from the Hudson River to 
Long-Island Sound. 

“What are you doing?” I inquired, ab- 
stractedly. 

“Speculating in Fordham lots ; figuring in 
my mind how New York is going to look 
when it is finished with churches, coliseums, 
and hippodromes, as far as the eye can reach 
from this point.—By-the-way, Mr. Poe had 
rather a cheerful home here,” he continued, 
regarding the cottage and its strip of land 
with marked attention. ‘I wonder if, in any 
of his most extravagant flights of fancy, he 
ever suspected the city of designs upon his 
poetical quiet? For my part, I shall cher- 
ish Poe’s memory with gratitude because 
of the little twist he gave my future. You 
see I had about made up my mind to be 
a genius—do a little of the fine frenzy my- 
self. Then I blundered upon his ‘ Philoso- 
phy of Composition,’ and one glimpse of 
his picture of the ‘ vacillating crudities of 
thought ’—the true purposes seized at the last 
moment, the innumerable glimpses of idea 
that never arrived at the maturity of a full 
view, the fully-matured fancies discarded in 
despair as unmanageable, the cautious selec- 
tions and rejections, the painful erasures and 
interpolations, the wheels, and tackle, and 
scene-shifting, and step-ladders, and demon- 
traps—was sufficient to convince me that I 
should rather be a private citizen.” 

“Do you know or remember all the 
points in Poe’s history,” I exclaimed, with 
sudden energy. “He was born under the 
sunny skies of Virginia, and his inheritance 
was the strange waywardness which has made 
his life a puzzle and a mystery to the world. 
He was left an orphan in childhood; was 
adopted by a man of wealth; was petted; 
educated ; furnished with unusual facilities 
for study and travel; supplied freely with 
money, and, unrestrained either by sound 
principle or discipline, acquired luxurious, 
dissolute, and reckless, instead of business 
habits; and, when his large expectations 
vanished through his not having been named 
in the will of his so-called benefactor, he 
found himself illy able to cope with the ne- 
cessities of existence. He turned to litera- 
ture without profound literary motives, and 
he had no tact in converting mental fruits 
into bank-accounts. His whole course was 





up-hill, and there was a drag attached to 
him.” 

We left the rock at length and went back 
to the house, but it was only to ask for water 
from the well with its old-fashioned curb and 
windlass and very cranky crank. 

“That was Mr. Poe’s cow-house over 
there,” said the young woman, as she drew 
up the bucket, pointing with one hand toward 
a little stone inclosure some six feet square in 
the side of the ledge. Some chickens were 
playing about it, and a few clambering vines 
hung over the half-tumbling wall in a disap- 
pointed kind of way, as if regretting the roof 
which time had demolished. 

The mid-day sunbeams were dancing riot- 
ously among the trees and shrubs and newly- 
made flower-beds as we took a long, linger- 
ing, and mute farewell of the poetical dwell- 
ing-place, so fruitful in associations. He of 
the lofty minstrelsy has slept his last sleep 
for a quarter of a century, but his world-wide 
reputation will only brighten and deepen as 


the years roll on. 
M. J. Lams. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
CIVIL SERVICE. 


BY ALEXANDER DELMAR, 


LATE DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS. 


IV. 
THE IMMIGRANT HORROR. 


O the uninstructed, a fall of the barome- 

ter from thirty-one to twenty-seven inch- 

es would have no meaning. A slender col- 

umn of mercury has fallen four little inches. 
What of that ? 

To the instructed, this movement is full of 
meaning. The experienced mariner, when he 
perceives it, even though at the time the sky 
be free of clouds, and the sea unruffled, furls 
his lighter sails, reefs his heavier ones, strikes 
his upper spars, battens down his hatches. 
The wary farmer houses his harvest without 
delay, secures his cattle, locks his barn, and 
closes the doors and shutters of his house. 

What for? 

Because there is going to bea storm. The 
fall of the barometer from thirty-one to twen- 
ty-seven, which to the uninformed observer 
means nothing, means to these intelligent 
men every thing. It means desolation, ter- 
ror, ruin, death. 

To those who understand their significance 
the tables of mortality contain similar pro- 
found meanings. Let the present rate of 
twenty-five in New York gradually ascend to 
thirty-five, or even thirty, what would it mean 
to the uninitiated? Nothing. But to the 
practised statistician it would indicate that, 
on the first hypothesis, two hundred, and, on 
the second, one hundred, more deaths than 
usual had occurred in the city per week. It 
would mean so many more graves, 80 many 
more funerals, so much more disease—in a 
word, it would mean the appearance of a pesti- 
lence. 

Among the numerous returns required by 
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law to be made to the Treasury was one rela- 
tive to the deaths of immigrant passengers on 
board of vessels arriving at the ports of the 
United States. The return simply stated the 
number of adult persons who had died, their 
sexes and ages, and the amount of hospital 
money collected from the ship-owners, at the 
rate of ten dollars per capita, for each person 
deceased. This return, when received at the 
Treasury from the principal ports, was entered 
in a short but very wide book. A lady kept 
this book, and I noticed it the first day I en- 
tered the Treasury, from the fact that it was 
the only book of accounts, or statistical re- 
turns, kept by any lady. The remainder of 
the sex were employed merely to copy letters. 

When distinguished strangers visited the 
Bureau of Statistics—at one time a Russian 
prince, at another a Japanese—this book was 
always shown to them by the clerks. There 
were all the deaths in a row, and, opposite, all 
the dollars. Multiply the deaths by ten, and 
you had the dollars. Divide the dollars by 
ten, and vou had the deaths. It was as per- 
fect a piece of “ official statistics” as could 
have been devised, and was in faultless accord 
with most of the other “ official statistics” 
compiled up to that time. It involved con- 
siderable labor, cost a good deal of money, 
and, if not absolutely worthless, was saved 
from being so by the fact that even old paper 
possesses a market value in this utilitarian 
age. Still, the clerks were very proud of it. 
The handwriting was so neat, and done by a 
lady, too; the book was so large; the deaths 
were so numerous. 

The deaths? The deaths of whom? Who 
had died? Why had they died? The book 
informed me: so many men, 80 many wom- 
en, no children; ages, so and so; that was all. 
There was something strangely unsatisfactory 
about this. These people had perhaps set 
forth from their homes in good health, firm 
in resolve to conquer fortune in the far West- 
ern world, high in hope, looking eagerly for- 
ward every day to catch the first glimpse of 
the long-dreamed-of, promised land. How 
cruel seemed death under these circumstances ; 
and death, too, without individualization, a 
noyade of the unknown, atoned for at ten dol- 
lars per head! And the little children who 
had been omitted, too. I saw them step light- 
ly aboard the ship at the port of embarkation, 
their merry laughter echoing through all its 
stout timbers, their inquisitive eyes prying 
into all its strange recesses, their fresh and 
charming voices keeping time with the dash 
of the waves as the ship stood out from the 
port, and the first roll of the distant ocean 
greeted her. 

Then night came, the first night aboard 
ship; and the little ones were tucked away in 
their queer little berths, and the lights were 
put out. Still the ship sped on, and the 
morning came, but came not the morning 
laughter with it, nor the bright eyes, nor the 
cheerful voices. The children were all dead! 
One by one, the captain entered in his honest 
log their names, their years, their sexes. Use- 
less to record them elsewhere, for they were 
all of tender years, and the authorities ashore 
would not deem it worth while to ask about 
them. One by one, the worthy captain kissed 
their pallid faces; and, one by one, their tiny 





bodies were sewed up in frigid canvas shrouds, 
with cannon-balls at their feet, and crosses 
piously painted on their breasts. The ship 
was hove-to, the funeral-service read ; the sad 
waves mourned their requiem; the frantic 
parents implored another look at the fond 
features, now solemnly hid from sight; and, 
amid their shrieks of anguish and the in- 
toned accents of the preacher, the little bod- 
ies were slipped upon a plank, and dropped 
into the sea, 

These and many other absurd fancies of 
the sort flitted across my mind as I sat think- 
ing, one day—rather dreaming, day-dream- 
ing—of these deaths of immigrants. The 
subject had a horrid fascination for me, and 
it. was one of the earliest that I made in- 
quiries about, beyond the pale established in 
the official returns. 

The first step to take was, obviously, to 
ascertain the total number of deaths that had 
occurred in a given period of time; second, 
to ascertain the total number of immigrants 
who had embarked for this country during 
the same period; third, to compare the rate 
of mortality, thus ascertained, with the normal 
rate ashore. After a fashion, all this was 
done. 

The result of this preliminary inquiry 
alarmed me. Though the returns omitted 
all persons under eight years of age, and were 
incomplete at that, the rate of mortality was 
twice as great as the ordinary rate on shore. 
Taking into consideration the ages, physical 
condition, and other circumstances of the im- 
migrants, the rate was four times as great. 
From twenty-five the index jumped to one 
hundred. Something was wrong. 

By tracing back the meaningless return 
of the deaths of immigrant passengers, I 
found that it had originated in 1855. How, 
by whose directions, nobody knew. Further 
inquiry disclosed the fact that the return 
was made under the requirements of the 
act of March 8, 1855. Upon referring to 
this act, section 14, I found the following 
provision : 

In case of deaths among passengers oth- 
er than cabin, the master shall pay to the 
collector of the port ten dollars for each 
death by ‘natural disease,’ the same to be 
paid by the collector to such State Board of 
Immigration as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall direct. 

This, then, was the origin of my return. 
Its whole object was, to inform the Secretary 
of the Treasury how many ten-dollar bills had 
been collected. The deaths and their causes 
were of no consequence, 

But, surely, the law could not be so inhu- 
man. Further inspection showed me that it 
was not. In fact, the law, which was a very 
lengthy one, entered into the most minute re- 
quirements for the protection, safety, and 
comfort of immigrant passengers—space, ven- 
tilation, berths, lockers, hospitals, booby- 
hatches, hand-rails, cabooses, and so forth. 
The provisions were to be good, plentiful, and 
well cooked ; three dollars a day were to be 
paid to passengers placed on short or objec- 
tionable allowance ; and discipline and clean- 
liness were to be maintained. Section 12 re- 
quired the captain to report to the collector 
of the port on all these heads; and section 





13 required the collector to report to the See. 
retary of State, who was to report to Congress 
at every session. 

So, this was the trouble—divided author. 
ity. The dead to the Secretary of the Treas. 
ury, the living to the Secretary of State? But 
no. Section 12 provided not only for reports 
as to the condition and fure of the living, but 
“he” (the captain) “shall further set forth 
whether any and what number have died on 
the voyage.” A subsequent act (July 4, 
1864) further provided for a commissioner 
of immigration in the State Department at 
Washington, and a superintendent, in the city 
of New York, who should “ see that the pro. 
visions of the act commonly known as the 
Passenger Act” (the act of March 3, 1855) 
“are strictly complied with, and all breaches 
thereof punished according to the law.” This 
act also provided for an annual report, by the 
commissioner, to Congress. 

I sent for and examined these reports, 
Not a word on the subject of the deaths, nor 
their causes; and yet over two thousand 
deaths had probably occurred during the pre- 
vious year. Inquiry at the State Department 
led to no further results. Inquiry at the office 
of the Federal superintendent in Bowling 
Green, New York, ended the same way. The 
superintendent lived at Rondout, and only 
came to the office once a week, for an hour. 
There were no reports, no returns ; there was 
no information to be had. So ran my ad- 
vices. Meanwhile, I had not been idle. 

The seventeenth section of the act of 
1855 required that “the collector of the cus- 
toms shall examine each immigrant ship or 
vessel on its arrival at his port, and ascertain 
and report to the Secretary of the Treasury 
the time of sailing, the length of the voyage, 
the ventilation, the number of passengers, 
their space on board, their food, the native 
country of the immigrants, the number of 
deaths, the age and sex of those who died 
during the voyage, together with his opinion 
of the cause of the mortality, if any, on 
board, and, if none, what precautionary meas- 
ures, arrangements, or habits, are supposed 
to have had any and what agency in causing 
the exemption.” 

No provision was made as to what dis- 
position the Secretary of the Treasury should 
make of the information when he got it. It 
was queer legislation—three different returns 
of information with different destinations; 
yet all connected by nature, and of no value 
if not put together. But no matter. The 
Treasury should have received the returns, 
and, if not, had the power to demand them 
from the collectors, and that was enough for 
me. 

An inspection of the book of references in 
the secretary’s office informed me that these 
returns when received were referred to a cer- 
tain clerk, whom I shall call Captain Screw. 
He is dead now, so I shall not injure his off- 
cial standing by telling the story; but I 
refrain from mentioning his true name, for 
obvious reasons of propriety. 

I found Captain Screw very comfortably 
established, all by himself, in one of the smalier 
rooms of the Treasury building. The captain 
was seated in an arm-chair, smoking a cigar. 
His legs were carelessly thrown over the desk 
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before him; his hat, which had a very high 
crown and a very stiff brim, was knowingly 
cocked over his entire forehead, and his eyes 
were engaged in watching, with a dreamy look 
of mingled reverie and self-complacency, the 
blue, curling smoke that issued from his 
pursed-up lips. It was very evident that the 
captain enjoyed an easy berth, had a good 
opinion of himself, and was upon agreeable 
terms with the department and the world in 
general. 

Nor did the captain lose his nonchalance or 
self-possession when informed of the object of 
my visit. Yes, he received the returns—got 
one now and then—they didn’t come regularly, 
nor from all the ports—hadn’t inquired why 
—wasn’t his business—his business was to 
file them—had filed them—they were in the 
desk before him—yes, I could look at them— 
he hadn’t looked—wasn’t his business—his 
business to file them—had filed them—didn’t 
know whether they tallied with the immigra- 
tion reports printed by the State Department, 
or not—wasn’t his business to compare them— 
business was to file them—had filed them— 
didn’t know if the Passenger Act was duly 
observed or not, or if many deaths had oc- 
curred or not—wasn’t his business—busines 
was to file them, and there they were. 

There they were sure enough. They had 
been neatly folded, indorsed, red-taped, and 
pigeon-holed. It was fifteen minutes’ work 
in the course of a month, and, at the rate of 
salary which the gallant captain was draw- 
ing, cost the Government ten dollars a minute. 
I drew them from their dusty cerements and 
took them to my office. 

What a tale they told! There had been, 
as I stated before, about two thousand deaths 
that year, of which five-sixths had occurred 
on vessels that arrived at New York, and had 
set sail with some 232,000 steerage passengers 
—a mortality of nearly nine per cent. during 
amean voyage of twenty-three days. The 
index had jumped, not from 25 to 100, but 
from 25 tq 143! 

One vessel had had 260 deaths on board and 
seven in hospital after her arrival; another, 
112; another, 102. These were all Liver- 
pool steamers. The details were shocking. 
Overcrowding, want of ventilation, bad and 
insufficient food and water, bad cooking, rot, 
mildew, rancidity, stench, no physician, no 
drugs, extortion of the shipping agents, bru- 
tality of the masters, suffering of every kind, 
until the immigrant was left no better off than 
the miserable denizen of a slave-ship! In 
one case the between-decks was not high 
enough for a man to stand upright ; in another 
80 vitiated was the atmosphere that a lamp 
wouldn’t burn in it! I said that two thou- 
sand of these unhappy people had died. Yes, 
and eight thousand had been sent to public 
hospitals after their arrival here, of whom 
nearly a thousand more died. So that the 
deaths were in all three thousand, and the 
expenses entailed upon the country by the sick, 
the dying, and dead—though this was the 
least of it—several hundred thousand dollars. 
Here were both the mortal and the economi- 
cal reckonings. And it had been done by 
infamous men beyond the reach of our laws, 
and all to make a few more dollars than they 
were justly entitled to. 








Whole families had been swept away. In 
one case a little boy had been asked: 

“ Where is your father ?” 

“Heis dead.” 

“ And your mother?” 

“She is dead too!” (bursting into tears). 

“ And your brothers and sisters ?” 

“They are all dead. They sewed them 
in sacks, and threw them in the sea. Then 
they made no more sacks, but threw them in 
without. At first they read prayers, then 
they read none. One day there were thirty 
deaths.” 

“ And are you quite alone ? ” 

“Yes, I know no one. I am from Pome- 
rania, over there (pointing to the sea); all 
whom I knew are dead.” 

I rose from the perusal of these documents 
with an indignation which I found it difficult 
to suppress, and repaired to the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. On my way I 
passed the room of the worthy Captain Screw. 
There he sat where I had left him ; his noble 
person still stretched over chair and desk; 
his languid eyes still gazing at the smoke that 
ascended from his cigar; his stiff-brimmed 
hat still cocked contemplatively over his 
brow. Relieved from the arduous task of 
filing them away physically, he appeared to 
be employed filing them away mentally. I 
fancied that three thousand ghastly faces were 
turned reproachfully toward him as they sank 
to death in their charnel-houses, and I passed 
on with a shudder. 

In an hour’s time I obtained an order from 
the Secretary transferring all the immigra- 
tion returns to my bureau, and directing Cap- 
tain Screw to report to me for orders. He 
came, he saw, and was conquered. I had him 
to work for a while, trying to untie his red 
tape, and make something out of his papers ; 
but it was of no use. The man was evidently 
worthless, and I sent him adrift to file them 
away elsewhere than in the Treasury. With 
the aid of a couple of energetic clerks, I 
soon got the returns in order, sent a digest 
of their sad stories to the collectors of the 
ports, set the district authorities to work at 
libeling the delinquent vessels, and ventilated 
the subject in the press. 

The last-named resource proved to be the 
best, after all, for the owners of the vessels 
seemed to possess such interest with the au- 
thorities that, although a good many formal 
letters were written and a good many threats 
made, but little practical work was done to 
bring the offenders to justice. But the news- 
papers woke them up, printed their names in 
full, exposed their malpractices and the fatal 
results of them, warned emigrants in Europe 
against dealing with the parties (this was the 
sensitive point), and began the era of reform 
on this subject, which has since so happily 
continued. 

In the following year the deaths of immi- 
grant passengers fell to about one-half. Even 
this was frightfully large, but the agitation 
on the subject which had been set agoing on 
this side of the Atlantic had scarcely yet 
been felt on the other. But the good work 
had its appropriate result at last. The an- 
nual deaths fell to seven hundred and fifty, 
then to five hundred, and finally to two hun- 
dred and fifty, where they stand now. 





The character of the agitation may be 
judged by the fact that, in 1867, Frederick 
Kapp, one of the New-York State Commis- 
sioners of Emigration, declared it as his 
deliberate conviction that ‘“‘ the twenty pas- 
sengers who died on board the Baccarcich 
have been murdered by A. Strauss & Co., of 
Antwerp.” * Testimony was taken reiative- 
to the condition of the pest-ships, and for-- 
warded to our foreign consuls abroad, and by 
them communicated to foreign governments.. 
and to intended emigrants. In short, a vig- 
orous exposure of the immigrant horror took: 
place, which had the effect of sweeping awayy 
at once all the abuses that had led to It. 

Such is the story of a single neglected 
function in the Treasury, and it is related 
merely as a type of hundreds of others which 
still exist, and exist from the fault of no one 
person—exist, let us say, from the very na- 
ture of government, which is, after all, but a 
delegated authority, with very inferior powers. 

There is a moral to my story, and the 
moral is this: Governments may disappear, 
but chieftains remain; administrations may 
disappear, but bureaus remain ; bureaus may 
disappear, but clerks remain. 

Some years after the above occurrences 
took place, and after I had retired from of- 
fice, I had occasion to visit the Treasury. 
Passing the room which Captain Screw had 
once possessed, the mind involuntarily re- 
called the entire story of the immigrant hor- 
ror. I saw the children sent on board the 
pest-ships, I saw their little bodies laid out 
awaiting interment, I saw the three thousand 
dying faces of both children and adults 
turned reproachfully to the man whose indif- 
ference or neglect had contributed to cause 
all this suffering and death, and I saw that 
man still stretching his legs over his desk, 
watching the smoke as it curled upward from 
his cigar, absorbed in this recreation and re- 
gardless of all else. 

“ Pshaw!” thought I, “ this day-dream at 
least is false. The captain was dismissed 
from the department years ago, and there’s 
an end of him.” 

Something tempted me to push open the 
door and look in, when, to my unspeakable 
astonishment, there sat Captain Screw as of 
yore, a cigar in his mouth, and his stiff- 
brimmed hat over his eyes. This time he was 
folding and indorsing papers, and tying them 
up with red tape. 

“ Still filing them away, I see, captain?” 

The captain looked up, and started at sight 
of me. I believe that something of a flush 
overspread his sallow face. 

“ Yes, sir; I’m back again. 
ing it right this time.” 

I approached, and examined the papers he 
was engaged upon. 

They were the “ Returns of Immigrant Pas- 
sengers”’—the same returns which he had 
once so shamefully neglected ! 

How he got back into the department, 
and was replaced in charge of these returns, 
I am unable to say; but there he was. 

Such is an example of the immutabilities 
of official life. 


But I’m do- 





*“ Report of the New-York Commission of Emi 
gration. 1867,"’ p. 105. 
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LATEST WORKS. 


T was upon a day of almost tropical heat 
that our party set off to pay our long- 
anticipated visit to the studio of Gustave 
Doré. Furnished with a letter from a per- 
sonal friend of the great artist, we promised 
ourselves no less pleasure in our introduction 
to him than from an inspection of his latest 
pictures. It is always a keen source of grati- 
fication to me to behold the creator of any 
great work of art which has filled my soul 
with delight and thoroughly gratified my 
tastes; and so, having appreciated and de- 
lighted in the genius of Doré, from the mo- 
ment that the “ Wandering Jew,” the first 
of his works that gained universal acceptance 
in America, was laid before me, it was with 
considerable eagerness that I looked forward 
to the coming interview. Hot and white 
and silent lay the Rue Bayard under the 
noonday sun as we drove up to the door 
of No. 3, and inquired if its master were at 
home. 

“ Monsieur is not here yet,” answered the 
courteous concierge ; “ but will the ladies and 
gentlemen give themselves the trouble to 
come in? He will return directly, and mean- 
while they can amuse themselves by looking 
at the pictures.” 

He unlocked and threw open an inner door 
as he spoke; we entered in response to his 
invitation, and found ourselves in the studio 
of Gustave Doré. 

It is a square room of huge dimensions, 
lighted by a skylight, and sufficiently lofty to 
accommodate the gigantic canvases whereon 
the artist is accustomed to work out his vast 
conceptions. A square movable platform on 
wheels, adapted to be raised or lowered at 
pleasure, stood in the centre of the room. It 
is on this that Doré stands when at work on 
one of the colossal pictures which seem to 
spring into being so readily beneath his skill- 
ful and rapid brush. A table loaded with 
brushes of every dimension, from the most 
delicate pencil to a huge, overgrown mush- 
room of hair, another strewed with books, 
all bearing the inscription, “To M. Gustave 
Doré, with the compliments of the author,” 
and with papers, letters, visiting-cards, and 
scraps of drawings (oh, how my fingers itched 
to appropriate one of these last!), a few 
chairs, and a sofa, made up the furniture. 
No scraps of bric-d-brac, no pieces of old 
armor or antique furniture, no lay-figures or 
lengths of colored drapery, the usual pictu- 
resque litter of an artist's studio, were visible. 
The foot slipped upon a polished flooring 
guiltless of carpet. Huge green curtains, in- 
tended to hide unfinished works from the 
gaze of visitors, hung from the walls—else 
all was bare, severe, yet grandiose, from the 
size and perfect adaptitude of the room to the 
artist’s uses. ‘ 

Of course, our first objects of interest 
were the pictures. Of these there was no lack 
—finished and unfinished, sketches dashed 
off seemingly with a few vigorous strokes of 
the genius-directed brush, carefully finished 
canvases framed and ready for exhibition, 





mighty and gigantic paintings crowded with 
life-size figures. The work of half an ordi- 
nary lifetime seemed concentrated in that 
one room, whose contents, however, bear so 
small a proportion to what the painter has 
done in the brief years of a life that has 
barely reached the maturity of manhood. 
My head fairly ached as I glanced around me 
and thought of the gallery at London and the 
enormous list of his published illustrations— 
Dante, the Bible, Don Quixote, Milton, etc., 
to say nothing of the myriad designs which 
he executed for the illustrated papers and 
the like before Fame and Fortune came hand- 
in-hand to seek out the gifted boy. Doré is, 
in his matchless fertility and inexhaustible 
powers of imagination and invention, the 
Alexandre Dumas of the brush, but Alexan- 
dre Dumas without a collaborateur. 

Our first object of attention was one of 
the huge canvases which occupied half of one 
side of the room, and which was a scene from 
the “Inferno,” representing the hell of the 
liars tortured by serpents. The design was fta- 
miliar to me from the print in the illustrations 
to Dante, and the picture displayed all that 
marvelous mastery of light and shade, and 
the power of indicating vast distances and an 
innumerable multitude, with which his wood- 
engravings have made us acquainted. It isa 
fearful picture—the writhing, tortured forms, 
the scaly, glistening coils of the reptiles, the 
mighty multitude of sufferers that stretch 
away into the background, are all painful to 
contemplate. A smaller picture in oils stcod 
near at hand on an easel. It was the dream 
of the wife of Pontius Pilate on the night 
preceding the crucifixion of our Saviour. 
“‘ Have thou nothing to do with that just man, 
for I have suffered many things this day in a 
dream because of him ” (Matthew xxvii. 19). 
In the anguish of her unrest, the sleeper has 
left her couch, which is seen through the open 
door of her lamplit chamber, and has wan- 
dered down a broad stone staircase, on the 
edge of which, and leaning over to whisper in 
her ear, hovers a radiant angel, glowing in 
the darkness with supernal light. Beyond, 
we behold the vision of Christ on his way to 
the crucifixion, and followed and preceded by 
the cruel, mocking crowd of guards and 
priests and people, and preceded by Simon 
bearing the cross. In the centre stands the 
figure of our Saviour, wearing the scarlet 
robe, and illuminated with a supernatural 
lustre. I cannot even attempt to describe 
the unearthly beauty of that wondrous face, 
with its look of divine patience, and its rapt, 
uplifted eyes. One exquisite touch connects 
the Divine figure with humanity. A woman 
in the crowd is kneeling behind Jesus, and, 
clasping his hand, she presses it to her lips. 
In the background stretches away the vast 
prophetic procession of coming Christianity— 
prince and priest and warrior, Charlemagne, 
Godfrey de Bouillon, St.-Denis, St.-Helena— 
the supernatural light shining upon helmet 
and mitre and jeweled crown, while, in the 
farthest distance, is a glorified vision of the 
crucifixion, a glow of silvery radiance and a 
throng of angelic shapes. How any one can 
deny the genius of Doré after looking upon 
that picture I cannot conceive. To me it was 
a marvel, a revelation of divinity, a glorious 





conception most nobly and gloriously carried 
out. 
On the other side of the room from the great 


| picture which I first described (the scene from 


the “ Inferno”) hung that terrible painting, 
the “ Massacre of the Innocents.” If ever man 
painted sheer agony, Doré has done it in that 
direful picture. One young mother struggles 
madly to reach her baby, whom a brawny sol- 
dier holds aloft in his pitiless grasp. An- 
other clutches her infant to her breast, while 
the strong hand of one of the slayers is closed 
upon the little shoulder, and one sees that in 
another moment the child will be torn from 
her clasp. Prone upon the earth lies in mer- 
ciful insensibility one hapless mother with 
her babe, a bleeding corpse, beside her. But 
most dreadful of all is a group in the back- 
ground. One wretched woman holds hud- 
dled up in one arm the cradle that contains 
her child, while with her other arm she 
strives to embrace its would-be murderer ; 
and, with a look and gesture too painful for 
description, she offers her lips to his kiss. 
“Take me—take body and soul alike—but 
spare my child!” So says ber expression 
and her gesture. The horrible eagerness 
and the blended agony @nd effort at blandish- 
ment of her face, contrasted with the brutal 
insensibility of the soldier, only intent on 
seizing his prey, were something agonizing to 
contemplate. 

In another part of the room hangs the 
touching picture of “‘ The Mountebanks,”’ one 
of the very few creations of the pencil that 
ever drew tears from my eyes. The scene is 
the outside of a strolling player’s tent, and 
in the distance may be seen a tight-rope, and 
a crowd of people, and a little group of 
dressed-up dancing-dogs. In the foreground, 
in the shadow of the tent, sits a woman wear- 
ing the tinsel crown and tawdry robes of cot- 
ton velvet, and shabby gauze of a player- 
queen. She holds to her breast a poor, mis- 
erable-looking starved little boy in the dress 
of an acrobat, with blood streaming from 
under a bandage round his head; the poor 
little creature has fallen in some one of his 
feats, and is badly injured—perhaps dying. 
Wonderful is the look of pain and misery on 
the shrunken little face, and wonderful, too, 
the maternal anguish and solicitude in the 
mother’s countenance. Beside the pair sits 
the father, a circus-clown in full array of 
white-daubed visage, and comical three-cor- 
nered scarlet wig and spangled garments; 
his poor, painted face is the very picture of 
misery, and two large tears are slowly mak- 
ing their way through the chalk that smears 
his cheeks. In the foreground one of the 
dancing-dogs, gotten up in a red bodice and 
a yellow skirt for the performance, stands on 
his hind-legs pawing, and pulling at the 
mother’s dress, and trying to win a recogni- 
tion from the dying child. It is a picture to 
break one’s heart over in its unutterable pa- 
thos. 

In strange contrast to the foregoing there 
hangs near it a lovely fairy scene, wherein 
the frolic pencil of the artist that illustrated 
80 exquisitely the “ Contes des Fées”” has run 
riot. The scene is a moonlit forest-glade, 
where nymphs and fairies have met to hold 
high carnival. It only necds the introduc- 
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tion of Botiom and his ass’s head to be 
the very vision of a “ Midsummer - Night’s 
Dream.” One little scamp of a fairy has 
perched himself between the ears of a solemn 
old owl; another, poised on the finger of a 
nymph, is serenading her with his tiny gui- 
tar; a band in the foreground surround a 
wineglass, and swing on its brim or peer into 
its depths. From the gloom of the forest 
winds the fairy procession, while a lovely fe- 
male form, with star-crowned brow, seems 
marshaling them to join the merry whirl of 
the dancers in the background. Fairies 
swarm everywhere; they hover in the air; 
they load the branches of the trees; they 
cluster around ‘the group of nude and beau- 
tiful nymphs that occupies the foreground. 
It is impossible to describe the charm and 
witchery of this picture, or one-half of the 
marvels of delicate and original fancy therein 
displayed. 

Somewhat akin to this is his large picture 
of the “Spirit of the Vine”—a life-size and 
nude female figure, swinging in the loop of a 
grape-laden vine, and holding a cup in her 
hand. Very beautiful is her undraped form, 
so graceful in its careless pose, but her fave 
is not pretty. Doré, with all his genius, usu- 
ally fails in depicting female beauty, but not 
always, as witness his great picture of the 
“Gambling-Table at Baden-Baden.” The si- 
rens he has painted there are fair enough in 
all conscience. It was to this immense and 
wonderful painting that we next turned. It 
stretches across one side of his large studio, 
and it seemed to me, as I stood there gazing 
on it, as though the study of days would be 
necessary in order to enable me fully to ap- 
preciate it, and to master all those varied 
faces with their wealth of expression. I be- 
lieve the picture is sufficiently familiar to our 
public through the medium of photographs 
to need no special description from me; be- 
sides, it is not a new work; it was exhibited 
some time ago in London, and then very 
fully described and commented upos. 

There were some small pictures that re- 
minded me of the weird imagination which 
created the illustrations to “ Croquemitaine,” 
and particularly that grotesquely horrible 
one of the “ Best Room in the Inn,” a dreary 
chamber tenanted by a myriad of gigantic 
spiders. This picture represented a corner 
in a cellar, piled with empty bottles, and just 
under a small grated window, through which 
one sees the bright sunshine and a cluster of 
gayly-tinted flowers. Tier upon tier of spi- 
der-webs, each with its grim, black tenant, 
fill up this corner; and on the edge of the 
topmost web, a white-winged butterfly, which 
has strayed into this dismal den through the 
Window, is fluttering its imprisoned wings, 
while a huge black spider, in the centre of 
the web, is advancing to pounce upon his 
prey. I was standing before this picture in 
half-fascinated, half-shrinking contemplation, 
when the door opened, and M. Doré himself 
entered the room and advanced to bid us 
welcome. 

* A gentleman faultlessly attired, and with 
the-red ribbon of the Legion of Honor at his 
button-hole, young-looking enough to have 
been thought the son of the artist who stirred 
the world of art with a new sensation, by the 





publication of the “ Wandering Jew,” so 
many years ago—a short, yet massive and 
powerfu’ looking figure, a full, broad brow, a 
mass ot dark hair pushed negligently back, 
a bright complexion, almost boyish in its 
freshness of coloring, a pair of dark, bright 
eyes, a dark mustache—such is the outward 
aspect of Gustave Doré. In physique, com- 
plexion, and general appearance, he is far 
more German than French (he is, indeed, an 
Alsatian), and the weird fervor of his imagi- 
nation, recalling as it does so often the 
strange conceptions of Albrecht Diirer, has 
also always seemed to me far more Teutonic 
than Gallic. But I took particular care to 
give no audible expression to my opinion, 
knowing as I did the fervid nature of the ar- 
tist’s patriotism. His manners are singularly 
frank and simple, and he seems in nowise 
oppressed by the weight of his world-wide 
celebrity. We chatted for some moments 
about indifferent subjects, and then the con- 
versation reverted to his works. Several fa- 
vorite ones were mentioned by different per- 
sons in the party, and then; turning to that 
picture of “The Mountebanks ” which had so 
struck me, I asked if the poor, wounded child 
were going to die. 

“Yes,” answered M. Doré, “ he is dying. 
I wished to depict the tardy awakening of 
nature in those two hardened, almost brutal- 
ized beings. To gain money they have killed 
their child, and in killing him they have 
found out that they had hearts.” 

“Ts it to be exhibited?” I asked. 

“T think of sending it to London to be 
exhibited and engraved there,” he answered. 
“ Had it been finished, I should have sent it 
to the Salon, where it would have made a 
good contrast with ‘ The Christian Martyrs,’ 
being in so entirely different a style. The 
English engraver wishes me to call it ‘ Be- 
hind the Scenes,’ but its French title will be, 
I think, simply ‘ Agonie.’” 

“It matters little what it is called,” I 
said, “it tells its own story; but, were it 
mine, I should call it, in English, ‘ Heart- 
break.” 

He had some difficulty in comprehending 
the suggested title, for he speaks very little 
English, and our conversation had been 
carried on wholly in French. And “ cour 
brisé” or “une cceur qui se brise” trans- 
lates but ill the brief pathos of the com- 
pound English word. 

He pointed out to us the face of one of 
the slayers in the “Massacre of the Inno- 
cents.” ‘ He hates bis task,” he remarked. 
“Tt is an easy matter for the mother to push 
him away, for his heart is not in his work, 
and yet it must be done.” 

I spoke of the terrible episode in the 
background, and he seemed pleased to find 
that I had seen and comprehended it without 
having it previously pointed out to me. “I 
had meant to put another figure in the fore- 
ground,” he said, pointing to a confused 
mass of chalk-lines there, “ but I have aban- 
doned the idea. I shall leave the picture as 
it is.” 

He then brought forward to show us a 
picture painted during one of his recent visits 
to London. It is “A Thieves’ Cellar in 
Whitechapel,” a scene by candle-light show- 





ing a crowd of debased and hideous beings 
in their nocturnal haunt, groups of lascars, 
thieves playing cards, women with horrid 
faces, miserable-looking children, brutal-look- 
ing men; and the red rays of a solitary can- 
dle lighting up the whole with a sort of dim 
yet lurid radiance. His singular mastery of 
light and shade was marvelously displayed 
in that small but unpleasant picture. 

I asked M. Doré if he was fond of Lon- 
don. “TI like it very much,” he answered, 
“ particularly the English society. I would 
like to go to America, but it takes so long; 
it would take four months out of my life.” 

“You should go to California,” I said, 
“to see the Yosemite Valley, and, above all, 
you should make an excursion to the great 
Cafion of the Yellowstone; you would find 
there one of the landscapes of your own ‘ In- 
ferno’ in actual stone and earth.” 

“Tt is so far away”—he made answer 
like a true Parisian—‘ and, besides, I hear 
that the society and manners in San Fran- 
cisco are in a terrible state, whereas New 
York, I am told, is, socially speaking, very 
charming.” 

I told him he would find but little differ- 
ence between the society in San Francisco 
and that of New York, but, though too polite 
to say so, he evidently thought I was trying 
to deceive him, and that M. Gustave Aimard 
(who, located tigers in Mexico in one of his 
plays, and made one of his heroes bear the so- 
briquet of tiger-slayer, by reason of the num- 
ber of those ferocious animals he had slain in 
that country) knew rather more about the 
lawless inhabitants and savage customs of 
San Francisco than I did. ° 

“Ts it true, M. Doré,” asked one of the 
party, “‘that, as the papers continually as- 
sert, you are now engaged upon a series of 
illustrations to Shakespeare ?” 

“Tt is true,” he made answer; “ but it is 
an undertaking that I do not mean to hasten, 
neither will I dispose of the work before it 
is finished. When I have to work to order— 
when I know that I must finish a picture at 
a certain time, all inspiration deserts me. I 
have done it, but it was hard work, and sore- 
ly against the grain. As to my Shakespeare, 
I have no need of making any agreement for 
it before *t is completed, for, if Peter will not 
take it, then Paul will, and if not Paul then 
certainly James. There are certain archxo- 
logical studies required for some of the illus- 
trations, and I intend to study each subject 
thoroughly before proceeding with it.” 

“ Certain plays,” I said, “strike me as 
offering a series of subjects peculiarly fitted 
for your pencil. ‘ Macbeth,’ for instance— 
the witches, the apparitions, the blasted 
heath; or the ‘Tempest,’ with Caliban and 
Ariel, And yonder hangs a picture that only 
needs the introduction of Bottom to be a per- 
fect realization of a scene from the ‘ Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.’” 

And I pointed to the lovely fairy-picture 
asI spoke. What would I not have given 
for a glimpse at some of the Shakespeare 
illustrations ? but, of course, I was not im- 
pertinent enough even to hint at such a 
wish. 

“Tt is not exactly the ‘ Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream’ of Shakespeare,” he made 
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answer, smiling, “though Titania and her 
court were in my mind when I painted it.” 

Our enthusiastic admiration of the “ Dream 
of Pontius Pilate’s Wife” caused him to re- 
mark, modestly: “I think the idea is a new 
one; the scene has never been painted be- 
fore, and the idea of introducing into her vi- 
sion the procession of coming Christianity is 
certainly novel.” 

He then showed us a newly-finished paint- 
ing of the “ Finding of the True Cross.” It 
is « brilliant Eastern morning; the armed 
ranks of the Crusading army stretch away an 
innumerable multitude into the glowing and 
sun-illumined distance. In the foreground 
two mitred fathers of the Church in gorgeous 
eanonicals, and mounted on horseback, bear 
up the upper end of the cross, the other end 
of which is carried by white-robed priests, 
while young acolytes swinging censers walk 
before. In solemn awe and rapture the ser- 
ried ranks of the army fall back to let the 
procession pass; the sunlight glints in daz- 
zling splendor on the jeweled mitres and gold- 
wrought robes of the cross-bearers, and on 
the helmets and swords of the Crusaders. It 
is a picture radiant with the warmth and 
lustre of an Eastern sun, and glowing with 
light and color. 

Another picture which we had not before 
observed was that of “ The Outcast ’—a wom- 
an lying asleep on a stone bench in the moon- 
light, wrapped in a tartan shawl, her head 
resting on a coil of rope, and her baby folded 
to her breast. The dark-blue sky and the 
stars are seen behind the high stone back of 
her hard and inhospitable bed. The woman’s 
face is thin and haggard, the cheek she sup- 
ports upon her hand is hollow and painted, 
and her crushed and tawdry bonnet of black 
lace, trimmed with artificial roses, and the 
soiled satin sleeve that falls back from her 
wasted arm, tell a tale of a condition whose 
chiefest woe is not its poverty. M. Doré told 
us that, when last in London, he had seen the 
reality of the sad picture he bad immortalized 
with his brush; he had himself beheld the 
wretched creature so sleeping in the streets, 
with her baby on her breast. This is a wonder- 
ful picture, and, next to “The Mountebanks,” 
I should bave liked best to possess it of all 
the painter’s works I had yet seen. I have 
tried to describe it, but I feel how poorly my 
words convey the pathos of that prostrate 
form, of that face still bearing traces of beauty 
amid all its imprint of want and woe, and of 
the gesture of tender maternity wherewith 
she clasps the sleeping babe, the cold moon- 
light falling chill and pallid upon the pair. 

The conversation then turned upon Doré’s 
great picture of “The Christian Martyrs,” 
now on exhibition at the Salon, which repre- 
sents the Colosseum by moonlight, and the 
wild beasts prowling amid the dead bodies of 
the martyrs they have slain, while overhead 
hovers a train of silver-shining, white-winged 
angels—the one work in the whole exhibition 
that shows real imagination or fervor of feel- 
ing. Some one made the artist laugh very 
heartily by quoting to him a mot of Christian's, 
the actor who is at present playing Jupiter, at 
the Gaiété, in the grand reproduction of Of- 
fenbach’s “Orphée aux Enfers.” Christian 
went one day to the Salon with a party of 








his fellow-artists. When they came to “The 
Christian Martyrs,” a little actress among 
them asked Vizentini what the picture repre- 
sented. “Don’t you see,” answered Jupin, 
“it is a party of actors taking supper after a 
first representation ?” 

As I threw a farewell glance around the 
studio before taking leave, a feeling of aston- 
ishment at the marvelous versatility, as well 
as the fertility, of the artist’s genius filled my 
mind. The lofty devotional feeling of “The 
Dream,” the homely pathos of “ The Mounte- 
banks” and “ The Outcast,” the weird grand- 
eur of the scene from the “ Inferno,” the ter- 
rible agony of “The Massacre of the Inno- 
cents,” the lightness, and beauty, and delicate 
fancy of “The Fairy Revel,” the truthful lit- 
eralness, so to speak, of “ The Gaming-Table,” 


| all these were before my eyes, while multi- | 


tudes of others came thronging on my memo- 
ry. Then I looked at the still youthful face 
and form of the artist, and “ still my wonder 
grew.” 


“How rapidly you must have worked, M. | 


Doré,” I involuntarily exclaimed, “to have 
accomplished so much in the comparatively 
few years you have lived!” 

“No,” he said, smiling, “Iam not such a 
rapid worker as I am reputed to be. I think 
long over any work before I commit it to 
paper or canvas; nor do I let it go forth with- 
out careful correction and retouching.” 

I understood him. It was the press of 


ideas that had forced on that busy hand—the | 


uncontrollable impulse of the creative power. 

“ And, of all my pictures here,” he said, 
“you were most struck with ‘The Mounte- 
banks,’ I perceive. Well, it is one of my own 
favorites also, and I think it will be popular.” 

“Of that I do not think there is any 
doubt,” I replied. “It is a picture to chain 
the senses and to touch the heart —it must be 
popular if intellect and feeling be not banished 
from the public mind,” 

As I turned to take leave, my eye fell upon 
a black-board in one corner, whereon Doré 
had dashed a few careless lines in chalk. Seen 
near at hand, the sketch seemed like a con- 
fused mass of scratches; but, from the dis- 
tance where I stood, I beheld in it a moonlit 
forest-glade, while among the dark trunks of 
trees in the foreground flitted fairy shapes, 
each with a star of intense light upon her 
brow. It was the playful work of a moment; 
in another moment to be brushed away; yet 
how much of genius and power did not those 
few careless strokes of the pencil reveal! 

And so, with a last clasp of the hand that 
has given the world so many wondrous works, 
we said farewell, and departed, bearing with 
us the kindest of invitations from the artist 
to repeat our visit whenever we felt inclined 
to inspect his future works, and deeply im- 
pressed with the pleasant frankness, the easy 
grace, the total lack of vanity, or.of affecta- 
tion, of his manners. 

And nowadays, when modern art seems 
given to mechanism only; when a facile 
brush takes the place of imagination or of 
inspiration; when petticoats and flounces, 
painted epigrams and silken prettinesses, 
make up the applauded pictures of the day, 
how delightful it is to meet with one true and 
real genius who puts upon his canvas not 








mere flesh and blood and drapery, but life— 
the life of the heart, the life of the imagina- 
tion, feeling, fancy, pathos—and stirs your 
soul, not to criticism, but to a depth of emo. 


tion that is akin to pain! 
L. H. Hooper, 
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ANY westward leagues we drifted, on 
our helpless, unknown way ; 
Many sunless days we numbered; mary 
starless nights were o’er, 
Ere our ship outrode the tempest, and at 
drowsy anchor lay, « 
In a bay of reaching shadows, near the safe 
and peaceful shore. 


For that storm, as vast as darkness, long had 
hovered on our track, 
Or swooped, disgorging fury found beyond 
the earth in gloom; 
It enraged the mighty waters that shrank 
downward, deep and black, 
Or rose in heights white-erested, each an 
avalanche of doom. 


When the cloudy terror vanished, we beheld 
the land once more— 
The land !—the New Atlantis Grecian Plato 
dreamed might be! 
And its porphyry cities glistened ’gainst the 
bluely-distant shore, 
Like gems of quenchless splendor on the 
robe of trailing sea. 


Then the salt breath of the billows blew us in 
an evening bay, 
Where we saw, deep down, a yearning 
dream of starlight in its breast. 
Our brave ship, her wild flight ended, on the 
flowing silence lay, 


With her empty, worn wings folded, for a_ 


while of useful rest. 


We beheld at morn a city, tall with temples 
altar-crowned, 
A roofed and streeted distance, wheresoe’er 
the gaze might sweep ; 
Stone resistance, bewn and gated, walled and 
towered, circled round ; 
And fragrant gardens floated, like the lotus, 
on the deep. 


The living strand was swaying with a wonder- 
ing, dark throng, 
And a barge swam swiftly toward us, each 
long arm a gilded oar. 
Having shown, by signs and tokens, that we 
should not suffer wrong, 
I was borne, beneath the curtains, to the 
welcome of the shore. 


As the morning sun, empurpled sat their mon- 
arch on his throne ; 
Like Rameses, his benignity shone from 
his face and mien. 
There, while I knelt before him, by a weird 
magician known, 
I was questioned of Osiris, of my country, 
and its queen. 


There they spoke of boundless science, and of 
art’s ennobling worth, 
Of the heart-strength of their land’s folk, 
and of shocks of war withstood ; 
And they boasted of their continent, the out 
stretched wings of earth, 
Whose flight is through the future, to a tree 
of lasting good. 
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For our glimmering instructors, their seers 
say, agree 
That the slow, sure tide of progress must 
break over every ban, 
And East, to West outcoming, shall arise and 
dare be free, 
Though freedom is but kindness ’mong the 
brotherhood of man, 


They fed full our greedy sea-bird—ladened her 
with store of food, 
And gave us other presents, formed with 
hands by patience taught— 
Flowers of plumage, broidered raiment, pre- 
cious stones, and fragrant wood ; 
Then, the homeward breezes sighing, in 
our waiting wings were caught. 


So we sailed away, star-guided, and, behind 
us, each high tower, 
From its priest-watched, burning brazier, 
its farewell of flame upeast : 
All soon faded, as in slumber’s floating garden 
fades the flower; 
But we found the crystal harbors of our 
native land at last. 


Now, beside our common longing to possess 
the lost once more, 
I feel the westward influence whose power 
we ever see, 
And I hear the sun’s voice calling, ‘‘ Follow 
over to the shore 
That in worthy, coming ages, shall be tol- 
erant and free!” 
Henry ABBEY. 
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MINOR ORIGINAL ARTICLES, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, AND SELECTIONS. 


A REMARKABLE PARDON. 
(From the German, for the JouRNAL.) 


ORLIMPOPOLI is a small town in the 

Papal States, to which is attached the 

history of a pardon without a parallel, we be- 
lieve, in histury. 

The hero of this narrative was a brigand 
chief, Giacomo Sonnino by name. Giacomo 
was one of those genial, courteous robbers of 
whom we read occasionally in romance; one 
of those delightful fellows who levied their 
taxes with a certain blandness of manner that 
made their practices a pleasure rather than 
an infliction. He was, moreover, one of those 
clever individuals who are ubiquitous or no- 
where, just as suits themselves. His hand 
was on every rich man's purse; yet, somehow 
or other, he could never be found when 
“wanted.” His fame was wide-spread; he 
deserved it. 

Forlimpopoli had frequently heard of him. 
Forlimpopoli longed to behold him in propria 
persona, Forlimpopoli’s wish was to be grati- 
fied. One evening was presented in Forlim- 
popoli’s little theatre a tragic drama, whose 
hero, Ugolino, wails and moans most piteous- 
ly from the opening of the piece to the tag. 
At the beginning of the second act he is dis- 
covered in a dungeon. He is supposed to be on 
short allowance, which accounts for his intro- 
ducing a lengthy monologue with the distress- 
ing ery of “ Pane! pane!” (“ Bread! bread!”) 
The play had oftentimes been given before, 
and was therefore well known to the habitués 
of the theatre. The heart-rending refrain, 
“Pane! pane!” hurled forth night after night 
iM stentorian tones by the lugubrious star, 
had begun to strike a portion of the public as 
being irresistibly comical. So they merciful- 
ly determined to respond to the incessant de- 





mand for bread with appropriate action. On 
the evening in question, Ugolino had scarcely 
gotten the words, “Pane! pane!” fairly out 
of his mouth, when suddenly loaves of bread, 
of all sizes and shapes, were showered upon 
him from every part of the auditorium! Of 
course, the impressionable public enjoyed the 
thing hugely. 

The evening’s entertainment had been 
ushered in with diversion most exhilarating. 
It was doomed to a solemn finale. 

The curtain had once more hidden the dis- 
consolate Ugolino from the gaze of the audi- 
ence, when suddenly it rose again and dis- 
closed to view a spectacle for which the 
lookers-on were wholly unprepared. Instead 
of Ugolino there stood, in the centre of the 
stage, the redoubted bandit, Giacomo Sonni- 
no, surrounded by a score of his fierce follow- 
ers, all armed to the teeth. The band, who 
pretty well filled the stage, brought their car- 
bines to an order that made the floor fairly 
groan. Thereupon Sonnino delivered himself 
of a terse and comprehensive speech, during 
which the house was so quiet that the drop- 


ping of a bodkin could have been easily heard. } 


He explained that his sole purpose in making 
his début before the public of Forlimpopoli 
was to accept a slight tribute from its inhab- 
itants. He had come unostentatiously and 
quietly, and would depart in the same manner, 
provided his wishes were complied with. If 
not, he would have to succumb to the dis- 
agreeable necessity of making light of the 
four corners of Forlimpopoli. Above all, let 
no one conceive any notion of departing witb- 
out leave. At every point of exit were posted 
confederates, who would unreservedly fire 
upon any one venturing to quit the theatre. 

At the close of this eloquent salutatory, 
Sonnino unrolled an insignificant-looking sheet 
of paper. From this he gayly read off a num- 
ber of names, the bearers whereof were at 
that moment present in the theatre, and be- 
longed to the most affluent families in the 
town. From every individual mentioned he 
demanded a certain sum of money, which was 
to be immediately handed over. Each of the 
assessed parties was to be furnished with an 
armed escort to accompany him to his place 
of residence, there receive the stipulated tax, 
and return with him to the theatre. About 
fifteen of Sonnino’s associates hereupon left 
the stage and sought out the persons speci- 
fied, who arose and followed their guides with- 
out the least hesitation. Sonnino and helf a 
dozen men remained on the platform. He 
kept his eagle eye sternly fixed upon the audi- 
ence, which did not trust itself to move. 
When all the contributions had been paid in, 
Sonnino and his crew went forth from the 
theatre and out of the town. No one thought 
for a moment of placing any obstacle in their 
way of departure, 

But retribution could not be procrastinated 
forever. This last outrage was too defiant a 
challenge. The Papal Government dispatched 
a battalion in pursuit of Sonnino. For a long 
time the crafty and audacious robber check- 
mated the troops. He harassed them with 
numberless feints, marches, and counter- 
marches. But they were constantly receiving 
reénforcements, and ultimately they pushed 
so close upon him that he was compelled to 
face them. He engaged them in several bat- 
tles, in the last of which he suffered a crush- 
ing defeat. 

Giacomo was severely wounded, and cap- 
tured. The best medical and surgical skill in 
the papal domains was brought into requisi- 


tion to heal him of his injuries, for Forlimpo- | 


poli was howling frantically for vengeance. 
The public’s demand for the grateful specta- 
cle of a pompous execution had to be satisfied 
at any price. Sonnino’s physical soundness 
was soon restored. 

Sonnino’s trial ended, of course, with his 
conviction ; and the pope, to whom the death- 





sentence was presented for affirmation, did 
not feel himself moved to open his lips. “Won 
ha parlato!” (“He has not spoken!”) said 
the papal chamberlain to the minister of 
justice, as he returned the death-warrant. 
According to the existing custom, a criminal 
condemned to death was irrevocably lost if 
the pontiff perused the sentence and judicial 
acts in silence. Should his holiness have 
merely inquired into some of the details of 
the case, should he have manifested his com- 
passion only by an involuntary ejaculation of 
“ Povere diavolo,” the man was saved. At any 
rate, his head again rested firmly on his 
shoulders, and thereafter he had only the dep- 
rivation of his liberty to fear for. 

At that time Gregory XVI. sat in the 
chair of St. Peter, and Sonnino’s lucky star 
ordained that Gregory should “ shuffle off this 
mortal coil” just as the death-warrant was 
traveling the tortuous road, so heavily clogged 
with tedious and complicated formalities, from 
the papal cabinet to the authorities who were 
charged with the execution of the death-sen- 
tence. 

Now, it is an ancient usage that the death 
of a pope temporarily checks the procedures 
in judicial cases. Of course, this is often very 
opportune for condemned felons. Pending 
the interregnum no death-penalty may be con- 
summated, and, as a newly-chosen pontiff 
rarely feels inclined to inaugurate his rule 
with the confirmation of death-sentences, the 
condemned being is generally saved. One of 
the first official acts of the new pope is to 
cause reports to be made to himself of the 
unfinished judicial cases and unexecuted ju- 
dicial decrees of the previous régime, and to 
take into consideration the pardon of convicts 
and condemned felons. 

Thus Sonnino’s case, among others, came 
before the cabinet of Pius IX., when the 
tiara had scarcely been placed upon this prel- 
ate’s brow. Sonnino escaped death, for Pius 
was not disposed to make any exception to 
the rule, although the hero of Forlimpopoli 
had been painted to him as black as possible 
by the authorities. But he had escaped only 
the extreme penalty of the law, and he was 
soon to discover that the pontifical clemency 
was not so good a thing after all. Pio Nono 
in this case brought into application that pe- 
culiar clause in the Roman penal code which 
clashes so harshly against the laws of com- 
mon-sense that one can only wonder in amaze 
who on earth the fellow was that originated the 
idea. This remarkable clause substitutes for 
capital punishment, in cases which call for 
consideration, a double or triple life-long im- 

isonment. According to ordinary concep- 
tion, one should think that a criminal would 
be adequately punished and rendered suffi- 
ciently innocuous to society at large by sim- 
ply imprisonment for life. But Roman juris- 
prudence, unique in its way, intensifies this 
plain penalty by multiplying the period of in- 
carceration for life by two and three. In reali- 
ty, this has the practical effeet of depriving the 
convict of the faintest possible chance of fu- 
ture pardon. He who is sentenced to double 
or triple imprisonment for life is thus so in- 
delibly marked for all time to come that. it 
would never enter the head of any official 
personage to take a single step to obtain a 
mitigation of his punishment, be his reforma- 
tion ever so radical and perfect. The name 
of the unfortunate is never again mentioned 
in the presence of the pope. It remains un- 
spoken even when extraordinary events, like 
national jubilees or changes of government, 
give the impulse to universal amnesty acts. 

The sentence of death impending over 
Giacomo Sonnino was commuted to. triple 
life-long imprisonment. He was transported 
to Forto Bane, a small fortress in the Ro- 
magna, Situated in a marshy and exceeding- 
ly unhealthy district, Forto Bano kills its 
inmates by slow degrees. The garrison is 
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changed twice annually, to prevent its deci- | all know that the holy father manifests a live- 


mation by fever. It requires nerves of un- 
common toughness to enable one to remain 
here five or six years without falling a victim 
to the malaria of the vicinity. 

By interring Sonnino in Forto Bano, the 
Papal Government seemed actuated by the mo- 
tive to expedite with rare ease his congé to this 
life, probably in order to enable him to enter 
as quickly as possible upon the second install- 
ment of his sentence. According to all earth- 
ly probability, it would not take him long to 
make way with a single term of imprison- 
ment for life in Forto Bano. Were the doc- 
trines of euthanasia already known in Rome 
at that time? Not unlikely, for the followers 
of Ignatius de Loyola are a wise and learned 
sect. 

But Sonnino had nerves of steel, which 
not even the pestilential atmosphere of Forto 
Bano could weaken. He saw the garrison 
relieved twelve times, and his cheeks had not 
hollowed. He, fortunately, always had hu- 
mane jailers who extended him their sympa- 
thy, and permitted him to alleviate the tor- 
menting tedium of the long and dreary days 
by work of a congenial nature. Sonnino, in 
his early youth, had been apprenticed to a 
sculptor. In Forto Bano he again took up 
his long-neglected trade. His keepers sup- 
plied him with marble, which he chiseled into 
statuettes of the Madonna and the saints. 
These he gave to his kind guards, who natu- 
rally became very gracious unto him. 

One day Sonnino’s aged mother came to 
Forto Bano.. She had thrown herself at the 
feet of Pius, who urbanely accorded her per- 
mission to visit her son. 

When she beheld the statues which her 
son had created, an idea struck her which 
seemed to her a revelation from above. She 
said to Sonnino, with kindling eyes : 

“ How would it be, Giacomo, if you es- 
sayed to construct a bust of his holiness? I 
would deliver it to him with my own hands, 
and he might be touched, and pardon you!” 

Sonnino fairly snapped at the suggestion. 
Animated by his yearning for liberty, he went 
at the work with fiery zeal. Ere twelve 
months had passed he had, after many a mis- 
carried attempt, completed an admirable bust 
of the holy father in Rome. The countenance 
was so expressive of benignity, that he would 
certainly be benign to Sonnino, when Son- 
nino’s sexagenarian mother delivered to him 
the flattering counterfeit presentment. 

Sonnino found means to have the marble 
figure conveyed to his mother, and she was 
not dilatory in presenting herself to the pope. 

Pius gently raised her as she lay prostrate 
before him, dissolved in tears, and supplicat- 
ing for mercy to her son. He contemplated 
the piece of stone which represented him, and 
it appeared to please him. 

“ T absolve your son,” he said, mildly, “of 
one life-term.”’ 

Sonnino, then, still had two life-long im- 
prisonments to serve out. 

The gray-haired mother wandered afoot 
to Forto Bano. Pius had granted her per- 
mission to inform her son of his partial par- 
don. 

Sonnino smiled bitterly when he received 
the intelligence. He merely said, facetiously : 

“Did I think that my representations 
might be possessed of any weight, I would 
pray the holy father to allow this single term 
of which he releases me to be the first. For 
the remaining two I would be completely at 
his service. But I am afraid he would not 
appreciate the fitness of such an arrange- 
ment!” 

Sonnino’s mother gave no heed to this 
bubble of levity, and said: 

“‘ Suppose you continue to work, Giacomo, 
and not let your spirits droop. No tree is 
felled at one blow; and of Rome I believed 
it is said that it was not built ina day. We 





ly interest for the immaculateness of Mary’s 
conception, and it is whispered that he de- 
signs to promulgate the idea as a dogma at 
an early day. Make a statue which symbol- 
izes the immaculate conception of our holy 
mother. Perhaps he will then grant you a 
full pardon !” 

And again went Sonnino to work, For a 
whole year he chiseled and hammered, and 
hammered and chiseled, indefatigably. San- 
guine and happy with hope, his mother took 
the Madonna sculpture to Rome. Here was 
just in full blast a grand jubilee, instituted to 
impart éclat to the proclamation of the dogma 
of the immaculate conception. The trem- 
bling old woman cast herself at the feet of 
Pio Nono. 

The august hierarch examined the statue 
attentively, and it seemed to yield him much 
gratification. He recalled to mind Sonnino’s 
case, and lent his ear very good-naturedly to 
the agitated matron. Then again he struck 
off one term of incarceration for life. The 
loving mother went, with much lighter heart, 
though not wholly satisfied, on another jaunt 
to Forto Bano. 

Sonnino listened to the tidings of the sec- 
ond installment of his pardon with the same 
smile with which he had received the first. 

“Your case now stands materially im- 
proved,” said his mother, consolingly. ‘‘ You 
have but one more life - imprisonment to 
serve,” 

“Cheery prospect, indeed!” was Giaco- 
mo’s dryly-expressed opinion. 

But now the fond parent was at a loss for 
further ideas. She determined to undertake 
a pilgrimage to Loretto. Perhaps there she 
might be inspired with some happy thought. 

Weeks, months, years, went by. During 
this time Sonnino was untiringly engaged in 
perfecting himself in his art. Had he been 
given his liberty, he could easily have earned 
a comfortable subsistence as a sculptor. He 
would never again have had a tangible reason 
for molesting society at large. Often he in- 
dulged in time-assuaging dreams on this sub- 
ject. How nice such a quiet, peaceful life 
must be! But he did not allow himself to 
be cheated into the delusion that such a life 
was ever to be his. He well understood the 
much-vaunted charity of the holy father, and 
saw scarcely a ray of hope. 

But the more’ fervidly hoped his mother 
yet to encompass his liberation. ll her 
thought was a single prayer that God might 
give her the saving idea. With a fanaticism 
and a mania that were almost alarming, she 
brooded over plans. These, alas! burst like 
soap-bubbles, one after the other, and van- 
ished into thin air. 

At that time affairs in Italy were taking a 
turn and assuming a phase that pretty clear- 
ly indicated on what a rotten foundation rest- 
ed the chair of St. Peter. Piedmont was arm- 
ing, after having just finished with Austria 
and Naples, for a struggle with Rome. The 
pope strengthened his legions, and prepared 
to meet the invasion. He propped himself 
upon Lamoriciére, that gallant soldier whose 
sole misfortune was his bigotry. 

It was in these days when the poor old 
mother again found her way to her impris- 
oned son, and said to him: 

“T cannot live without you any longer, 
Giacomo. I must have you if I shall die con- 
etented. And I believe I shall yet see you 
without these walls. Listen, my son: I have 
had a miraculous dream. The Blessed Vir- 
gin appeared to me and pointed out to me 
the road to your liberty. O Giacomo! the 
goal is at hand, for the way is clear.” 

“ Must I chisel another statue, mother ? ” 
asked Sonnino, with a melancholy smile. 

“ Rail not, Giacomo! The statues bore 
good fruit. Without them you would now be 
pining away here in the utterest hopelessness. 








They took away two-thirds of your term of 
imprisonment. Obey me, and they will can- 
cel the last and most important third.” 

“I am disposed to doubt, mother. The 
heart of the holy father is as stony as the 
marble from which I make my Madonnas.” 

“ This time it will melt!” cried the aged 
woman, with prophetic enthusiasm. “ Hark- 
en unto my dream! I beheld a group of 
statuary, resembling that in which the knight 
of St. George slays the dragon. The dragon 
had a human head, which bore the lineaments 
of the arch-enemy of the Church and the holy 
father. It was the countenance of King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel. And now the report is on the 
lips of everybody in Rome tbat his holiness 
intends soon to excommunicate this royal 
heretic. And St. George had features that 
reminded me of a picture which is now sold 
at every street-corner in Rome. People say 
that it is the likeness of a great French gen 
eral, who is coming to succor the holy father. 
See, | have brought it with me, as well as a 
photograph of Victor Emmanuel. Giacomo, 
hew a group in marble, just as I dreamed 
it, just as I have described it to you. It is 
my firm conviction that such a work would so 
move the heart of the holy father that he would 
give you full and unconditional liberty !” 

Sonnino for the first time offered positive 
resistance. Sonnino revered Victor Emman- 
uel. To represent him as a vanquished drag- 
on were a profanation in his eyes. No! he 
would not do this, even if it led to liberty. 
But there stood the trembling, pale, beseech- 
ing matron, whose hair was frosted with the 
snows of threescore and thirteen years—the 
poor, fond, doting mother, who had said that 
she could not live in peace, and would not die 
in blessedness, if her son were not her own 
again. Sonnino gazed long and earnestly 
into the quivering face that was raised in 
mute appeal to his, and finally said : 

“Mother, you know not what you tempt 
me todo! But be itso. In you I love and 
honor a noble mother. Never in my life 
have I done aught that cost me such a strug- 
gle as the making of this resulve—the resolve 
to do that which you have suggested—that 
from which you expect weal, but fills me with 
a presentiment of woe. However, be it so; 
I have not the heart to say you nay!” 

And Sonnino went to work, and, ere three 
months had passed, the emblematical group 
was finished. 

The knight George bore the features of 
Lamoriciére, the dragon those of Victor Em- 
manuel. The likeness of both was speaking, 
unmistakable. Asthetically and mechanical- 
ly, the stone picture was almost perfection. 

In silent ecstasy Sonnino’s mother took 
possession of the statuary. She went to Rome. 
She arrived there in an auspicious hour. The 
Vatican was ablaze with pious excitement 
and religious enthusiasm. Everybody in 
court and military circles was solemnly swear- 
ing that Lamoriciére would sweep the Pied- 
montese from Roman soil in a jiffy. That as- 
surance did not hinder the authorities, how- 
ever, from secretly transferring prisoners from 
forts lying in an exposed position to safer 
quarters nearer the city. Thus Sonnino, like- 
wise, after a fourteen years’ abode in Forto 
Bano, wes removed to the little stronghold 
of Olizza, on the outskirts of Rome. He left 
Bano still possessed of excellent health and 
considerable physical strength ; its miasmal 
vapors had not affected his wonderful consti- 
tution in the least. 

The old dame was accorded an audience 
with the pope, and met with the same friend- 
ly reception as before. The holy father 
listened to her kindly, and scrutinized Son- 
nino’s work with much interest. The idea 
of a figurative representation of Lamoriciére 
as the conqueror of Victor Emmanuel evident- 
ly gave him keen pleasure. 

“This Sonnino has conceits, that are by 
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no means bad,” he said, on completing the 
inspection. ‘ He takes good care that we do 
not forget him. I recollect his affair very 
well. Have I not already exempted him of 
two life-long imprisonments? Yes, yes, I 
remember now. And he has another life-term 
to serve. He has been incarcerated as long 
as I have been pope, that is to say fourteen 
years—a long time, truly. Well, then, we 
shall again exercise mercy; Sonnino shall 
serve but two years more. In two years from 
to-day he shall be set free.” 

This certainly was not altogether what the 
old woman had anticipated, but still it was 
something. Why, coming to think about it, it 
was actually a great deal; for, what were two 
short years compared to the original sentence 
of triple life-long imprisonment ? 

Sonnino, too, thought that two years, un- 
der the circumstances, were a mere bagatelle. 
He had expected noconcession whatever. So, 
when his trembling mother communicated to 
him the felicitous tidings, he exclaimed, in 
unfeigned astonishment : 

“ After all, then, the man in Rome has a 
heart! From the drops of clemency he has 
hitherto sprinkled over me I would scarce 
have believed it.” 

From the moment in which Sonnino was 
apprised that he would yet hear the hour of 
his liberation strike, he was a transformed 
being. His apathy suddenly vanished. All 
his rest was gone. He moved about hurriedly 
in feverish excitement, and appeared to have 
entirely forgotten to work. He never again 
touched a chisel; he ate little, and that little 
hastily, and spoke of naught but the hour 
when he should again breathe the pure, sweet 
air of freedom. He made himself a calendar, 
in which he marked off the two years which 
he still had to serve. After each day passed 


he placed a heavy stroke, and in the evening 
he counted the days which were still before 


him. These he divided and subdivided into 
hours, minutes, and seconds. The giant num- 
bers surged wildly through his brain. He 
lost his sleep, and a nervous irritability seized 
him. His fingers trembled and his knees 
quaked. Often he communed aloud with 
himself, and for hours he was engaged in 
figuring on the wall. Finally he began to 
mark off every expired quarter of an hour. 

In the mean time his cheeks were losing 
their roundness; his eyes were sinking in; 
his temples were hollowing, and his frame 
became nigh untoa skeleton. What the mur- 
derous air of Forto-Bano could not effect in 
fourteen years, was brought about in as many 
months by the delirious thirst for freedom. 

Now, but a fewmore months were before 
him—then, but a few more weeks ; but the par- 
doned brigand glided through the galleries of 
Olizza like a spectre. Scarcely an ounce of 
muscle was remaining on his breast, and not a 
suspicion of adipose on his whole body. He 
could grasp every rib, every sinew, every ten- 
don. The eyes glimmered with an uncertain 
light; the haggard cheeks were at times suf- 
fused with a church-yard flush ; the voice was 
hoarse and hacked ; the gait an unsteady tot- 
ter. But the gaze of the man, who was racing 
madly, und yet unconsciously, unto his grave, 
temained immovably fixed upon the day which 
was to see him free. 

At last he sent word unto his mother to 
come to Olizza on this red-letter day, to take 
him forth with her. 

The mother came three days ere the ap- 
pointed time. In her blinding bliss she per- 
ceived not the wretched condition of her son. 
Twice twenty-four hours passed, and then, on 
the day before the day fixed for his liberation, 
the lamp of Sonnino’s life went out. 

“To-morrow, I will be free!” were his 
last words. 

On the morrow he was free. The fever- 
Press for liberty had released his soul from 
its terrestrial thraldom. 





The old woman lifted the body of her son 
upon her shoulders, and bore it from the fort 
into the open field. Hereshe scraped up some 
earth. To this crude sepulchre she consigned 
the cherished remains. 

Then she cowered down beside the mound. 
Some people who happened to pass the suc- 
ceeding day found a corpse recumbent ona 
new-dug grave. 

—_—_~+—— 


IRISH SKETCHES. 


(From “ Life and Unpublished Papers of Samuel 
Lover,”’ London, 1874.) 


THE IRISH PosT-BoY (1835). 


In the Irish post-boy we are not presented 
with the white-jacketed, silk-hatted, top-boot- 
ed, and bright-spurred gentleman we are ac- 
customed to in England, as trim as his own 
horses, and as silent, till he touches his hat 
to get his fee for driving them. The Irish 
post-boy, on the contrary, is as scanty in his 
attire as he is abundant in his intelligence, 
having always something to tell his passen- 
ger of the localities they pass through, as 
though he took him for a book-maker who was 
taking notes upon the way. He fulfills a double 
function—he is guide as well as driver, and 
his humor often lies as much in what he 
does as in what he says. He will commence 
something in this fashion: 

“Do you see that house, yer honor, 
yonder? I suppose you know that’s Mr. 
d’Arcy’s.”’ 

“Yes, I do. 
believe?” 

“Well, sir, maybe he is and maybe he 
isn’t.” 

“Why, I thought he was a man of for- 
tune.” 

““ Well, you see, he was purty well off, sir, 
till he got howld of the property.” 

“Till he got it! What do you mean?” 

“ Why, sir, when he was heir to the prop- 
erty he had great expectations, and so, on 
the strength of that, you see, he got what- 
ever money he wanted.” 

“Well, and so he ought, when he was 
heir to five thousand pounds a year.” 

“That’s true, yer honor, that’s true, sir! 
But then, you'll understand, he was heir to 
five thousand pounds a year that was spint.” 

“Oh, I see!” 

“So, when he got the property, of course 
the gintleman was ruined.” 

“Hillo! take care—you were nearly in 
the ditch then.” 

“Never fear, sir; it’s that blackguard 
mare that is always shyin’ !—Hurrup!” 

“ How close her ears are cut!” 

“Yis, they are, sir—oh, they’re close 
enough; but nothing will cure the villain.” 

“Cure her! How do you mean?” 

“Why, sir, I persaved that, whenever she 
started, she always cocked her ears up, so I 
cut them off, you see, to make her lave off 
the trick of startin’; but, bad luck to the 
vagabone! she’s just as bad as ever.” 

In a particularly dangerous part of the 
road, with a precipice on one side of you, you 
observe the post-boy keeps casting an inquir- 
ing glance toward his vehicle. 

“ What’s the matter?” you inquire; 
“rather an awkward bit of road here.” 

“ Oh, it’s nothin’, sir; it’s a grand pros- 
pect.” 

“Yes—of going over. Why, it is some 
hundred feet to the bottom.” 

“Well, it may be—but look at the pros- 
pect, sir; them mountains—oh, they’re 
grand, sir; they beat the world for dignity. 
You'd never see their likes again, if you was 
to go over twenty precipusses.” 

After many other tales and difficulties, 
you reach your journey’s end, and then the 
post-boy, as you have surmised, expects a 


Mr. d’Arcy is very rich, 1 





good gratuity. You give him what you con- 
sider to be a handsome reward of his ser- 
vices, but still he is not contented. 

“Sure,” he says, “your honor wouldn’t 
mind another shillin’ ? ” 

“No,” you reply, “I think I’ve paid you 
liberally.” . 

** But you’ll consider the way I drove you, 
sir?” 

‘Not a pleasant one, by any means.” 

“ And the power of stories I told you?” 

“Some of which I have heard before.” 

“* Well, then, give me another shillin’, sir, 
and I'll tell you somethin’ which I will un- 
dertake to say you never heard before.” 

“Very good; then, there’s a shilling. 
Now, what’s the story I have never heard?” 

“Well, then, of coorse your honor re- 
members the three miles we came along with 
the cliff upon one side of us? ” * 

“Remember it?—I shall never forget 
it!” 

“Well, then, you don’t know, sir, that I 
drove you them three miles without a linch- 
pin!” 

IT’S MIGHTY IMPROVIN’. 

Tue Irish peasantry have tales of a para- 
bolic character—stories which, by means of 
some striking action or circumstance, set 
forth a hearty moral. On hearing such, their 
usual phrase is, “ Oh, it is mighty improvin’.” 
And that, too, is what Molly Malone, a worthy 
washer-woman, used td say—and say almost 
invariably—after hearing a sermon on Sun- 
day. One day, however, her clergyman, who 
was not quite content with this generality, 
spoke to her respecting his discourse, and 
Molly suddenly became what they call in Ire- 
land a little bothered. Nevertheless, she got 
out of her difficulty with one of those para- 
bolic answers which are such favorites with 
her class, and which, while it completely 
evaded the question, satisfactorily replied to 
it. 

Rev. Well, Molly, you liked the sermon, 
you say ? 

Mol. Ol, yes, your riverence—it was 
mighty improvin’. 

Rev, And what part of it did you like 
best ? 

Mol. Well, sure, sir, I liked every part. 

Rev. But I suppose there was some por- 
tions of it that you were more struck with 
than you were with others ? 

Mol. In throth, plase your riverence, I 
don’t remember any part exactly, but alto- 
gether ’twas mighty improvin’. 

Rev. Now, Molly, how could it be improv- 
ing if you don’t remember any part of it ? 

Mol. Well, your riverence sees that linen 
I’ve been washing and dhrying on the hedge 
there ? 

Rev. Oh, certainly. 

Mol. Wasn’t it the soap and wather made 
the linen clane, sir ? 

Rev, Of course they did. 

Mol, And isn’t the linen all the better for 
it ? 

Rev. Oh, no doubt of that, Molly. 

Mol. But not a dhrop of the soap and 
wather stays in it. Well, sir, it’s the same 
thing wid me. Not a word o’ the sarmint 
stays in me—I suppose it all dhries out o’ me 
—but I’m the better and the claner for it, 
when it’s over, for all that. 


DUBLIN PORTERS, CARMEN, AND WAITERS. 


Aut these have characteristics which are 
worthy of a moment’s noting. We land at 
Kingston as her majesty’s mail-packet is made 
fast, and is pouring forth her varied crowd of 
passengers on the jetty. Instantly we havea 
swarm of porters round us ; some with tickets 
on their arms, and some without—the former 
the legitimate assistant of the traveler; the 
latter the poacher, who lays hands on any 
stray bird he can catch. Between these con- 
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tending parties, of course, an active war goes 
on—the one grand in their authority, the other 
adroit in their devices. An example strikes 
us instantly. A man without “a number” 
is walking off with a passenger’s luggage. 
“Stop!” cries out a ticket-man; “ you have 
no business with that jintleman.” ‘ No busi- 
ness!” exclaims the forager. ‘ Well, then, 
sure it’s a pleasure I have in sarving him.” 
“Stop, I say!” shouts his antagonist; “ you 
know you’ve got no number.” “ No number, 
do you say ?—but I have, though. Sure my 
number is nine, barrin’ a éail to it.” 

Next you are laid hold of by a crowd of 
carmen. “ Here’s the car, your honor—that’s 
the beauty.” “Don’t belave him,” cries his 
rival; “he'll break down, sir. Look at his 
springs! ain’t they tied up with a piece of 
rope?” “ Well, replies the first one, “ we’ll 
_ go the faster for all that—won’t we have the 
spring ti(e)de with us? The traveler is laid 
hold of by both arms and pulled about in all 
directions, while half of his luggage is on one 
ear, and half is jerked on the other, he doubt- 
ing which he will be permitted to go upon 
himself, when the conflict suddenly subsides 
into a mysterious consultation. “ Done!” cries 
one of the carmen ; “Done!” says the other, 
and they plunge their hands into their pockets. 

“What are you about?” shouts the be- 
wildered passenger. “ We're just goin’ to toss 
for you, sir;” and they literally cry, “ Heads 
or tails?” for who shal) have the honor of 
his honor’s company. The man of the broken 
springs loses; but with infinite good-humor 
he transfers the luggage to the car of the 
winner, helps the traveler to his seat—when, 
with a mischievous twinkle in his eye, he 
says: “ You lost me, sir” (he never says, “I 
have lost you”). “I’m sorry you lost me, for 
you won’t be able to ate your breakfast when 
you get to your howtell.” ‘“ Why not?” de- 
mands the traveler. “You'll get such a 
jolting with them strong springs, sir, they'll 
shake every tooth out of your head.” 

Other instances are related of the humor 
and shrewdness of these gentry. A stranger 
on one occasion asked a car-driver to set him 
down at a certain address in Dublin, which 
was only round an adjacent corner, and when 
Pat had brought him tothe spot, the gentle- 
man complained of it asanimposition. “ You 
might have pointed out the place to me.” 
“ Pointed it out!” exclaimed Pat. 
finger-post you’d make of me? Sure, then, 
you might have paid me for my pointing, and 
left me where you found me.”—To return, 
however, to our traveler. He is driven to an 
hotel, and despite the prediction of the rival 
car-driver, he retains bis powers of mastica- 
tion, and readily calls for breakfast. Here 
another national characteristic cemes out in 
the person of the waiter. He dozs not move 
about like other waiters, formal and smooth 
as his own napkin, absorbed in the point of 
what you'll take next, and only muttering the 
“ Yes, sir,” or “ No, sir,” of a London place 
of entertainment. He gives you politics with 
the hot water, and flattery with the buttered 
rolls. 

“You look wonderful well, sir, after the 
say-sickness. Some gentlemen looks as yellow 
as lemons, and maybe twice as sour. Do you 
like green or black tay, sir? They say the 
tays will rise, sir, since the French went to 
war with Moroca. Great meeting to-day in 
Dublin, sir. [suppose you are going to attind 
it; perhaps you mane to spake, sir.” ‘No, 
indeed I don’t.” “Oh, I’m sorry for that— 
you’ve such a spaking face, sir.” ‘ Have you 
any soda-water?” “We have, sir.” “Is it 

?” “Pon my honor, I don’t know, sir 
—I never dhrink it myself.” 

The wonderful composure of some of these 

persons, though sometimes very irritating, is 

certainly very laughable. I once learned what 
was the judicious rule of a Galway waiter for 
taking liberties. I had left my note-book on 
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my breakfast-table while I went for some 
letters that were in my bedroom, and on my 
return I saw this personage quietly inspecting 
my private records. 
some emphasis the impertinence he had been 
guilty of, he answered with the greatest calm- 
ness: “Oh, I beg your pardon, sir; I did not 
think you were in the room, or I wouldn’t 
have thought of doing it.”—Their excuses 
for table deficiencies are at times diverting 
enough. Bring me a hot plate, waiter !—the 
beef is good, but the plates are cold.” “ The 
hot plates is not come in yet, sir.” “ Well, 
get them in, sir.” ‘I mane, sir, they are not 
in saison; hot plates comes in in October, 
and goes out in May.”"—On another occasion 
a man asks for currant-jelly to his haunch of 
mutton. “ Beg your pardon, sir, the jelly is 
gone; but I can get you some beautiful lob- 
ster sauce.” 
_—o—— 


VERSAILLES A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


Amon the most recent additions to French 
literature is a volume by the late Jules Janin, 
the feuilletonist and critic, entitled “ Paris 
and Versailles a Hundred Years ago,” which 
may be looked upon as a sort of history of 
Louis XV. 

The book begins with a description of 
Versailles, and an account of the regency. 
Versailles had at that time, we are told, the 
appearance of being the central point of the 
world. There were to be found specimens 
of every race of human kind: Asiatics, Lap- 
landers, Arabians, Indians, Hottentots, Qua- 
kers, Persians, Brahmans, fakirs, dervishes, 
prelates, and so on ad infinitum. They got 
rid of the time as best they could. Monsieur 
de Bouillon, intendant of the finances, pre- 
sented his guests at dessert with a dish of 
newly-coined Louis d’or; another intendant 
laid beside the plates of his guests a well- 
filled purse, to be used at play; the king 
played with the rest, and what he won was 
immediately stolen from him ; the regent al- 
lowed (?) the chapter at Reims to present 
him with the church-paintings in return for 
his protection. If the queen traveled, she 


was followed by a heavy iron chest, drawn by | 


twelve donkeys. 

“You have a great deal of money, then,” 
said the queen’s brother. The fact was, that 
the heavy iron chest, drawn by a dozen don- 
keys, contained ten small silver coins. 

Monsieur de la Popeliniére, a rich official, 
had married a poor girl of remarkable beauty. 
She was pious, very domestic, had ambition 
to be seen in public. Her only fault was, that 
she had an undue liking for the music-room 
of their palatial residence. One day Popeli- 
niére took it into his head to subject the 
room to a careful examination, when lo! what 
did he discover ?—a secret passage leading to 
a neighboring house—to, in fact, the private 
study of Richelieu. 

La Chronique Scandaleuse had her con- 
tributors in every circle, and they all seem to 
have had an abundance of material. The 
story of Mdlle. des Pons is a fair specimen of 
their handiwork. 

She was poor, and in love with a worthy 
young fellow, who was still poorer than her- 
self. His name was Colas. She was com- 
pelled to make the fortune of both of them. 
So, at least, Pauline seems to have thought 
the day Prince de Soubise smiled significantly 
upon her. One day Colas rushed very uncer- 
emoniously into her apartments, and cried : 

“T am undone, ruined, dishonored! Gatry, 
chief of Fonds secrets, sent for me yesterday. 
He told me that he had stolen half a million, 
and that I must confess that I have committed 
the theft. To-morrow I must sign a paper to 
that effect. I am to receive a pass and sixty 


On my reproving with | 





thousand francs. Otherwise, they will send 
me to the Bastile for the remainder of my 
life!” 

““ We shall see,” replied Pauline, calmly. 

She related the circumstance to the Prince 
de Soubise, who loved her. The prince re- 
lated it to Madame de Pompadour ; Madame 
de Pompadour related it to the king. Gatry 
was removed from office and imprisoned, and 
his place was given to Colas, to the great 
astonishment of all the world, himself in- 
cluded. Pauline thanked the prince; the 
prince thanked madame; madame thanked 
the king, and Colas became homme a lg 
mode, 

One day he met a member of the English 
embassy. Both were making love to Made. 
moiselle Juliette, the daughter of a book. 
binder. They got into a dispute. The Eng- 
lishman declared that he knew a thousand 
grisettes who were handsomer than Madame 
de Pompadour, and that his king ought not 
to send an ambassador to Versailles, but a 
woman, but not a handsome or elegant one. 
The dispute culminated in a duel, and Colas 
got a thrust in the breast. He swore that 
he would be avenged by declaring war against 
England. 

When Pauline went to see her wounded Co- 
las, he told her that war must be immediately 
declared against the Britons, told the whole 
story of his quarrel, and added that he was 
determined to fight the Englishman again. 
Pauline didn’t like the idea, and preferred 
to declare war. She told the story of the 
thousand grisettes to the prince; the prince 
told it to Madame Pompadour ; madame told 
it tothe king, and the Englishmen received 
their passports. 

The scene was one day in the sa/on of the 
Countess Stahrenberg. 

“ How beautiful she is!” sighed Colas. 

“Humph! what a beautiful necklace!” 
replied Pauline. “I shall never have so 
handsome a one. 

“ Who knows ?” said Colas, approuching 
Count Stahrenberg. He had come to effect 
an alliance between Ausiria and France against 
Prussia. The cardinal and Madame de Pom- 
padour opposed it. 

“ And if I bring it about ?” asked Colas. 

“Then the necklace shall be yours,” re- 
plied the count. 

Pauline received the necklace, and mar- 
ried her faithful Colas on the day of the bat- 
tle of Rossbach. A highly-entertaining chap- 
ter is devoted to the youth of Marshal Rich 
elieu. He was twelve years old when he was 
presented at court. He immediately became 
a universal favorite, especially with the la- 
dies, Madame de Maintenon and the Duchess 
de Bourgogne included. He fascinated the 
king’s mistress, and won his money from 
him. When he was sent to the Bustile, the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine became the most fre- 
quented portion of Paris—by the ladies of 
the haute volée. At the age of twenty-lour, 
he was admitted to the academy. Three of 
the savanis offered to prepare his oration for 
him. He declined, saying that one had too 
much brains, and that the others had too lit- 
tle. He wrote his address hitnself, in the 
style and with the unheard-of orthography in 
which he used to indite his love-letters, and 
this address is considered one of the best that 
was ever delivered in the academy. 

Another chapter is devoted to Mirabeau, 
who tells an Englishman some of the secrets 
and mysteries of the court of Louis XV. : 

Silhouette had been appointed Minister 
of Finance—how, he himself was at a loss t0 
know. He trembled with anxiety. How, if 
the king should talk with him about the af- 
fairs of the state! The king finally received 
him. 

“ Monsieur Silhouette,” said his majesty, 
“were the chandeliers in your salon gilded by 
Martin ?” 
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And that was as near the haute politique as 
his majesty came. At first, Silhouette wanted 
to resign; but his brother-in-law consoled 
him. 

“ Who ever left the ministry without first 
filling his pockets?” said he. “Don’t be 
alarmed. The king is even a bigger ass than 
you are. He asked about your chandeliers 
because he could think of nothing else to talk 
about. Yesterday he asked the Venetian 
ambassador how many members the Council 
of Ten had! The ambassador, like a true 
Venetian, answered, ‘ Forty, sire!’ ” 

Thus the author passes in review, one af- 
ter the other, all the remarkable personages 
of this last epoch of French royalty : princes, 
mistresses, church notables, prominent ac- 
tresses, journalists, orators, and then the 
salons and cafés, the university, and various 
ministries 

Such was the court of this all-powerful 
royalty, that swallowed up thirty-seven mill- 
ions yearly. 


VICTOR HUGO. 


Tue name of M. Victor Hugo is one of the 
very few which attract universal attention in 
the world of literature. His great genius 
and his long life, his command, almost un- 
rivaled, of the springs of human emotion, 
and even the wildness and eccentricity which 
accompany his powers, unite to excite the 
curiosity at least of all readers to every work 
that bears his name. The greatest of these 
works are of almost colossal pretensions, and 
dwarf every thing that can be put by their 
side ; we know scarcely any thing in modern 
literature which would not look pale in pres- 
ence of “ Notre-Dame” and “ Les Miséra- 
bles.” The very extravagance which mingles 


~with the real greatness of these books gives 


to them a wild magnificence of outline which 
captivates the imagination, even when it of- 
fends that strait-laced and not always infal- 
lible quality which we call good taste. His 
rules of work are not as those of lesser men ; 
he does not introduce us into a circle of ani- 
mated figures, and allow us to share their life 
and thoughts for as long a time as suffices to 
elucidate their story, which is the manner of 
most successful writers of fiction. On the 
contrary, the spectator is put outside the 
scene, and can do nothing but look on breath- 
lessly, while, amid mist and cloud, with illumi- 
nations fiery or genial, as the case may be, 
the great picture rises before him, each actor 
detached and separate, some in boldest relief, 
with a force which is often tremendous, and 
always forcibly dramatic. We see the per- 
sonages of his story all around, not softening 
off into any background, or confused by any 
secondary circumstances, but distinct, com- 
plete, as if cast in bronze—which does not 
prevent them from exhibiting now and then 
the most delicate shades of tenderness, and 
which in no way interferes with this author’s 
power of representing children—one of his 
greatest gifts. The babes are as distinct as 
the heroes, every pearly curve of them ten- 
der and sweet as rose-leaves, yet complete 
creatures, nowhere blurred or indefinite, even 
in the most delicious softness of execution. 
The only work which we can recall which ex- 
hibits a mode of treatment similar to that of 
Hugo, is Carlyle’s “ French Revolution ;” but 
the philosopher is scornful of his puppets, 
and throws a certain tragic gleam of ridicule 
across even that lurid background of despair 
and suffering, whereas Hugo is always dead- 
ly serious, and even by chance may stray as 
near the limits of the ridiculous as is given 
to mortal man, with a sublime unconscious- 
ness of that dangerous vicinity. The French- 
man, we may add, is left alone in his great- 
Ress without any contemporaries. In his own 
country there is no one who can be so much 





as thought of in any possible uspect of rival- 
ry. George Sand, though still now and then 
at far intervals putting forth some pale flower 
of old age, cannot certainly now enter into 
any thing like competition with an old man 
whose works have all the vigor of manhood 
still; and, of the younger crop of writers ¢ 
whom the empire has trained, there is not 
one fit to tie the shoes of either of these 
writers. Neither is there any one on our own 
side of the Channel who ean with any show 
of justice be placed by Hugo’s side—his ge- 
nius is too national, his workmanship too char- 
acteristic, to be contrasted with the calmer 
inspiration of any Englishman; and, even on 
other grounds, we know no Englishman, ex- 
cept George Eliot (may the bull be forgiven 
us !), who could fairly stand a comparison with | 
him. We do not think, indeed, there is any 
man living in whose productions the reader 
can see and feel the poetic passion of. compo- 
sition, of which we have all heard, as he can 
in the works of Hugo—not that weak frenzy 
which produces washy floods of fine writing, 
but the nervous thrill of a force restrained 
and managed with all the skill of a master, 
but yet carrying on the strain in spontaneous 
fire and fullness beyond the reach of mere 
art. His subject, the character he is unfold- 
ing, possesses the writer—he throws himself 
upon it with a glow and fervor of knowledge, 
with a certainty of delineation, which is not 
the mere exercise of practised powers, but 
that with something indescribable, something 
indefinable, added to it, swelling in every line, 
and transforming every paragraph. The 
workmanship is often wonderful; but it is 
not the workmanship which strikes us most 
—it is the abundant, often wild, sometimes 
unguided and undisciplined, touch of genius 
which inspires and expands and exaggerates 
and dilates the words it is constrained to 
make use of—almost forcing a new meaning 
upon them by way of fiery compulsion, to 
blazon its own meaning upon brain and sense 
whether they will or not. We know no liter- 
ary work of the age—we had almost said no 
intellectual work of any kind—so possessed 
and quivering with this undescribable but 
extraordinary power.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





KING FRITZ. 


(FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE LATE W. M. 
THACKEREY.) 


Kiye Frirz at his palace of Berlin 
I saw at a royal carouse ; 

In a periwig powdered and curling 
He sat with his hat on his brows. 

The handsome young princes were present ; 
Uncovered they stood in the hall ; 

And, oh, it was wholesome and =e 
To see how he treated them all! 


Reclined on the softest of cushions, 
His majesty sits to his meats ; 

The princes, like — young Prussians, 
Have never a back to their seats. 

Off salmon and venison and pheasants 
He dines like a monarch august ; 

His sons, if they eat in his presence, 
Put up with a bone or a crust. 


He quaffs his bold bumpers of Rhenish— 
It can’t be too good or too dear. 
The princes are made to replenish 
Their cups with the smallest of beer. 
And if ever, by words or grimaces 
Their highnesses dare to complain, 
The king flings a dish in their faces, 
Or batters their bones with his cane. 


Tis thus that the chief of our nation 
e The minds of his children improves ; 
And teaches polite education 
By boxing the ears that he loves. 
I warrant they vex him but seldom, 
And so if we dealt with our sons, 
If we up with our — and felled ’em, 
We'd teach ’em good manners at once. 





— Cornhill Magazine. 


RUSKIN AND SOCIETY. 


Mr. Ruskin, as I have said, is at war with 
modern society. He sometimes expresses 
himself in language which, but for his own 
assurances to the contrary, might be taken 
for the utterance of furious passion rather 
than calm reflection. ‘It seems to be the 
appointed function of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” he says, “ to exhibit, in all things, the 
elect pattern of perfect folly, for a warning to 
the furthest future.” The only hope for us 
is in one of the “forms of ruin which ne- 
cessarily cut a nation down to the ground 
and leave it, thence to sprout again, if there 
be any life left for it in the earth, or any les- 
son teachable to it by adversity.” And after 
informing his Oxford hearers that we are, in 
the sphere of art at any rate, “false and 
base,” “absolutely without imagination and 
without virtue,” he adds that his language is 
not, as they may fancy, unjustifiably violent, 
but “temperate and accurate — except in 
shortcoming of blame.” Indeed, if Mr, Rus- 
kin’s habitual statements be well founded, 
the world has become wellnigh uninhabitable 
by decent people. Lot would be puzzled to 
discover a residue of righteous men sufficient 
to redeem us from speedy destruction. In 
the preface to a collected edition of his works, 
he tells us that in his natural temper he has 
sympathy with Marmontel ; in his “ enforced 
and accidental temper, and thoughts of things 
and people, with Dean Swift.”” Noman could 
make a sadder avowal than is implied ina 
claim of sympathy with the great man who 
now rests where his heart is no longer lacer- 
ated by seva indignatio.. Neither, if one may 
correct a self-drawn portrait, can the analogy 
be accepted without many deductions. Swift’s 
misanthropy is very different in quality from 
Mr. Ruskin’s. It is less “accidental,” and 
incomparably deeper. Misanthropy, indeed, 
is altogether the wrong word to express the 
temper with which Mr. Ruskin regards the 
world. He believes in the capacity of men 
for happiness and purity, though some 
strange perversity has jarred the whole so- 
cial order. He can believe in heroes and in 
unsophisticated human beings, and does not 
hold that all virtue is a sham, and selfishness 
and sensuality the only moving forces of the 
world. Swift’s concentrated bitterness indi- 
cates a mind in which the very roots of all 
illusions have been extirpated. Mr. Ruskin 
can still cherish a faint belief in a possible 
Utopia, which to the dean would have ap- 
peared to be a silly dream, worthy of the phi- 
losophers of Laputa. The more masculine 
character of Swift’s mind makes him capable 
of accepting a view of the world which helped 
to drive even him mad, and which would 
have been simply intolerable to a man of 
more delicate fibre. Some light must be ad- 
mitted to the horizon, or refuge would have 
to be sought in the cultivation of sheer cyni- 
cal insensibility. Mr. Ruskin has not de- 
scended to those awful depths, and we should 
have been more inclined to compare his pro- 
test against modern life with the protest of 
Rousseau. The old-fashioned declamations 
against luxury may be easily translated into 
Mr. Ruskin’s language about the modern 
worship of wealth; and, if he does not talk 
about an ideal “ state of Nature,” he is equal- 
ly anxious to meet corruption by returning 
to a simpler order of society. Both writers 
would oppose the simple and healthy life of a 
primitive population of peasants to the de- 
moralized and disorganized masses of our 
great towns. Mr. Ruskin finds his “‘ ideal of 
felicity actually produced in the Tyrol.” 
There, a few years ago, he met “ as merry 
and round a person” as he ever desired to 
see: “he was tidily dressed, not in brown 
rags, but in green velveteen; he wore a 
jaunty hat, with a feather in it, a little on 
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one side; he was not drunk, but the effer- 
vescence of his thorough good-humor filled 
the room all about him; and he could sing 
like a robin.”” Many travelers who have seen 
such a phenomenon, and mentally compared 
him with the British agricultural laborer, 


whose grievances are slowly becoming artic-_ 


ulate, must have had some searchings of 
heart as to the advantages of the modern 
civilization. Is the poor, cramped popula- 
tion of our fields, or the brutal population 
which heaves half-bricks at strangers in min- 
ing-districts, or the effete population which 
skulks about back slums and our casual 
wards, the kind of human article naturally 
turned out by our manufacturing and com- 
mercial industry ? 

The problem about which all manner of 
social -science associations have been puz- 
zling themselves for a great many years es- 
sentially comes to this; and Mr. Ruskin an- 
swers it passionately enough. The sight and 
the sound of all the evils which affect the world 
are too much for him. “I am not,” he says, 
“an unselfish person, nor an evangelical one; 
I have no particular pleasure in doing good, 
nor do I dislike doing it so much as to expect 
to be rewarded for it in another world. But 
I simply cannot paint, nor read, nor look at 
minerals, nor do any thing else that I like; 
and the very light of the morning sky, when 
there is any—which is seldom nowadays 
near London—has become hateful to me, be- 
cause of the misery which I know of and see 
signs of when I know it not, which no imagi- 
nation can interpret too bitterly.” There is 
evil enough under the sun to justify any 
fierceness of indignation; and we should 
be less disposed to quarrel with Mr. Ruskin 
for cherishing his anger than for squandering 
so valuable an article so rashly. He suffers 
from a kind of mental incontinence which 
weakens the force of his writing. He strikes 
at evil too fiercely and rapidly to strike effect- 
ually. He wrote the “ Modern Painters,” as 
he tells us in a characteristic preface to the 
last edition, not from love of fame, for then 
he would have compressed his writing, aor 
from love of immediate popularity, for then 
he would have given fine words instead of 
solid thought, but simply because he could 
not help it. He saw an injustice being done, 
and could not help flying straight in the faces 
of the evil-doers. It is easy to reply that he 
ought to have helped it. In that case the 
book might have become a symmetrical whole 
instead of being only what it is—the book 
which, in spite of incoherence and utter ab- 
sence of concentration, has done more than 
any other of its kind to stimulate thought 
and disperse antiquated fallacies. But we 
must take Mr. Ruskin ashe is. He might, 
perhaps, have been a leader ; he is content to 
be a brilliant partisan in a random guerilla 
warfare, and therefore to win partial victories, 
to disgust many people whom he might have 
conciliated, and to consort with all manner of 
superficial and untrained schemers, instead 
of taking part in more systematic operations. 
Nobody is more sensible than Mr. Ruskin of 
the value of discipline, order, and subordina- 
tion. Unfortunately the ideas of every ex- 
isting party happen to be fundamentaliy 
wrong, and he is therefore obliged in spite of 
himself to fight for his own hand. 

Men who revolt against the world in this 
unqualified fashion are generally subject to 
two imputations. They are eccentric by defi- 
nition; and their eccentricity is generally 
complicated by sentimentalism. They are, it 
is suggested, under the dominion of an exces- 
sive sensibility, which bursts all restraints of 
logic and common-sense. The worst of all 
qualifications for fighting the world is to be 
so thin-skinned as to be unable to accept com- 
promise, or to submit contentedly to inevitable 
evils. In Mr. Ruskin’s case, it is suggested, 
the foundation of this exaggerated tone of 





feeling is to be found in his exquisite sense 
of the beautiful. He always looks upon the 
world more or less from an artistic point of 
view. Whatever may be our other claims to 
superiority over our ancestors, nobody can 
deny that the world has become ugly. We 
may be more scientific than the ancient Greeks ; 
but we are undoubtedly mere children to them 
in art, or, rather, mere decrepit and effete old 
men. We could no more build a Parthenon, 
or make a statue fit to be set by the Elgin 
marbles, than they could build iron-clads, or 
solve problems by modern methods of mathe- 
matical analysis. Indeed, our superiority in 
any case is not a superiority of faculty, but 
simply of inherited results. And thus, if the 
artistic capacities of'a race be the fair meas- 
ure of its general excellence, that which we 
call progress should really be called decay. 
Our eyes have grown dim, and our hands have 
lost their cunning. Mere mechanical dexteri- 
ty is but a poor thing to set against the un- 
erring instinct which in old days guided alike 
the humblest workman and the most cultivated 
artist. The point at issue appears in one of 
Mr. Ruskin’s controversies. According to the 
Spectator, Mr. Ruskin wished the country to 
become poor in order that it might thrive in 
an artistic sense, “If,” it said, “we must 
choose between a Titian and a Lancashire 
cotton-mill, then in the name of manhood and 
of morality give us the cotton-mill;” and it 
proceeded to add that only “ the dilettanteism 
of the studio”’ would make a different choice. 
Mr. Ruskin, that is, is an effeminate person, 
who has so fallen in love with the glories of 
Venetian coloring and Greek sculpture that 
he would summarily sweep away all that 
makes men comfortable to give them a chance 
of recovering the lost power. Let us burn 
our mills, close our coal-mines, and tear up 
our railways, and perhaps we may learn in 
time to paint a few decently good pictures. 
Nobody in whom the artistic faculties had not 
been cultivated till the whole moral fibre was 
softened would buy good art at such a sacri- 
fice. 

Up to a certain point, I imagine that Mr. 
Ruskin would accept the statement. He does 
prefer Titians to cotton-mills, and he does 
think that the possession of cotton-mills is 
incompatible with the production of Titians. 
He hates machinery as an artist; he hates 
the mechanical repetition of vulgar forms, 
whether in architecture or “ dry - goods,” 
which takes the place of the old work where 
every form speaks of a living hand and eye 
behind it. He hates steamboats, because 
they come puffing and screaming, and send- 
ing their whistles through his head like a 
knife when he is meditating on the loveliness 
of a picture in the once silent Venice. He 
hates railways because they destroy all nat- 
ural beauty. There was once a rocky valley 
between Buxton and Bakewell, where you 
might have seen Apollo and the Muses “ walk- 
ing in fair procession on the lawns of it, and 
to and fro among the pinnacles of its crags.” 
But you—the stupid British public, to wit— 
thought that you could make money of it; 
“you enterprised a railroad through the val- 
ley—you blasted its rocks away, heaped thou- 
sands of tons of shale into its lovely stream. 
The valley is gone, and the gods with it; and 
now every fool in Buxton can be at Bakewell 
in half an hour, and every fool in Bakewell 
at Buxton, which you think a lucrative pro- 
cess of exchange, you fools everywhere.” 
The beauty of English landscape is every- 
where defaced by coal-smoke, and the purity 
of English streams defiled by refuse. Mgan- 
while, the perfection of the mechanical con- 
trivance which passes for art in England is 
typified by an ingenious performance ticketed 
“No. 1” in the South-Kensington Museum. 
It is a statue in black and white marble of a 
Newfoundland dog, which Mr. Ruskin pro- 
nounces to be, accurately speaking, the ‘‘ most 





perfectly and roundly ill-done thing” which 
he has ever seen produced in art. Its makers 
had seen “ Roman work and Florentine work 
and Byzantine work and Gothic work ; and 
misunderstanding of every thing had passed 
through them as the mud does through earth- 
worms, and here at last was their worm-cast 
of a production.” Mere mechanical dexterity 
has absolutely supplanted artistic skill. 

Well, you reply, we must take the good 
with the bad. We give up the Newfoundland 
dog; but if steam-whistles go through your 
head in Venice, and the railway drives the 
gods from Derbyshire, you must remember 
that a number of poor Englishmen and Ital- 
ians, who never cared much for scenery or 
for pictures, enjoy a commonplace pleasure 
which they must else have gone without. In- 
creased command of the natural forces means 
increased comfort to millions at the cost of a 
little sentimental enjoyment for thousands, 
But it is precisely here that Mr. Ruskin would 
join issue with the optimists. The lesson 
which he has preached most industriously 
and most eloquently is the essential connec- 
tion between good art and sound morality. 
The first condition of producing good pictures 
or statues is to be pure, sincere, and inno- 
cent. Milton’s saying that a man who would 
write a heroic poem must make his life a 
heroic poem, is the secret of all artistic ex- 
cellence. A nation which is content with 
shams in art will put up with shams in its 
religious or political or industrial life. We 
bedaub our flimsy walls with stucco, as our 
statesmen hide their insincerity under plat- 
itude. If a people is vile at heart, the per- 
sons who minister to its taste will write 
degraded poetry and perform demoralizing 
plays, and paint pictures which would revolt 
the pure-minded. The impudent avowal that 
the spheres of art and morality should be 
separate, is simply an acceptance of a de. 
based condition of art. And, therefore, Mr. 
Ruskin’s lectures upon art are apt to pass 
into moral or religious discourses, as in works 
professedly dealing with social questions he 
is apt to regard the artistic test as final. The 
fact that we cannot produce Titians is a con- 
clusive proof that we must have lost the mor- 
al qualities which made a Titian possible; 
while the fact that we can produce a cotton- 
mill merely shows that we can cheat our cus- 
tomers, and make rubbish on a gigantic scale, 
—Leslie Stephen, in Fraser's Magazine. 
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THE APPLE-BLOSSOM. 


O sioom of the apple so bright! 
Rich rose-bloom, dissolving in white ! 
When Pheebus’s brush 
Wrought thy beautiful blush, 
It must have been dipped in the dawn’s 
tender flush 
Of softest, most exquisite light. 


The blossom of Ariel art thou ! 
“ The blossom that —— on the bough!” 
That sweet cowslip-bell 
A wild story might tell 
Of his feats on the sward, where thy petals 
so well 
Adorn its grave Malachite brow. 


He may lead ney Mab by the hand 
To trip with his light-footed band 
Here, on blossom-strewed rings, 
While the nightingale sings, : 
And the bats wheel in time, with their 
broad, ee wings, 
Till they bear the fays 


ome to their land. 
O bloom of the apple! my rhyme 
Should be read after day’s golden prime, 
When flowers go to sleep, 
And pale stars rise and peep 
Into orchards where sprites a long revel 


might keep, 
And elfin harps airily chime! 
—Jane Dizon, in London Society. 
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MONG the papers in the July maga- 
zines there were two devoted to the 
same topic. In the Atlantic Mr. Sanborn re- 
lated facts in the history and discussed the 
philosophy of journalism; in Harper’s Mr. 
Parton considered the question of falsehood 
in the daily press. The coincident appear- 
ance of these two essays is indicative of the 
place journalism holds in our civilization, and 
of the interest felt for an institution the 
power and influence of which are so great. 

It is our present purpose to do no more 
than discuss, in an easy and desultory man- 
ner, some of the issues raised by the accom- 
plished essayists we have referred to, and 
to give a supplementary hint or two as to 
the purposes and destiny of what has been 
called, in England, the Fourth Estate. News- 
paper-men have indulged in no little hyper- 
bole in regard to the newspaper, and on the 
other hand one class of critics have con- 
temptuously sneered at it, and another have 
denounced it as a social ulcer. Like all 
other human institutions, it is a tangled 
skein of good and evil, in which sometimes 
the threads that seem good lead to mischief, 
and those that are condemned as ill come 
ultimately to happy ends. 

Some of the evils of the press arise from 
a too exalted idea of its mission—a disposi- 
tion common to all professions, and which 
has been the cause of no little mischief in 
government and religion. Mr. Sanborn 
quotes from the prospectus written by Mr. 
Bennett for the first number of the Herald, in 
which it was stated that, in the conduct of 
the paper, the editor would endeavor to re- 
cord facts on “ any public and proper subject, 
stripped of verbiage and coloring, with com- 
ments, when suitable, just, independent, fear- 
less, and good - tempered,” and thinks this 
a not “very lofty ideal of editorial duty,” 
but admits that it was at least an honest 
one. 

Now, it seems to us that this ideal—we 
say nothing about how these promises were 
performed — was a very good one, and, if 
strictly carried out, would redeem journalism 
from many of its most serious evils, and prac- 
tically elevate it to a very high position. 
Under such a plan or theory, a newspaper 
would become a daily cyclopedia. Like a 
cyclopeedia, it would aim to reflect, with the 
utmost accuracy, all facts, opinions, trans- 
actions, and doings everywhere, uncolored 
by personal prejudices or theories. It would 
Seek to be a dispassionate chronicler, a 
searching, far-reaching, laborious, indefati- 
gable gatherer of material, which it would 
endeavor to place before the world as free 
from misstatement as possible. This is what 
& cyclopedia does for the general knowledge 
of the world—what it does for science, for 


art, for theology, for history, for biography ; | 





this is what the newspaper should aim to do 
for the events and doings of the hour. 

Do any of us realize how important this 
function is? Is it often considered how diffi- 
cult it is to learn accurately of passing events, 
and how more than difficult to learn accu- 
rately of current opinion? Is it not certain 
that in all opposing factions, on whatever is- 
sue, the most profound misconception exists 
on each side as to the attitude assumed on 
the other? and is it not equally certain that 
the various newspaper organs of these fac- 
tions serve to confound and make worse this 
misconception, rather than to clear it up? 
When is a political issue fairly and clearly 
stated ? Who knows, without error or mis- 
conception, exactly what his opponant thinks 
on any public dispute? We assert, confi- 
dently, that there is scarcely a political theory, 
a religious belief, a social difference, a for- 
eign custom, in which there is not a great and 
often absurd misapprehension in the ranks of 
the partisans on each side of the issue raised. 
Hence, no greater service could be rendered 
mankind than in correcting these errors and 
misjudgments, than in always giving a clear, 
close, and just analysis of every issue that 
may arise. Enthusiasts may imagine that 
the creation of public opinion is a higher 
function, but the truth is that the instruct- 
or of public opinion, the cold, encyclopedic 
analysis, would be infinitely more serviceable, 
would, in fact, be distinctly serviceable for 
good, while leadership, which is quite as apt 
to be right as wrong, might be serviceable 
for evil. 

A glance around us shows how desirable 
this sort of cool analysis would be. In the 
current hot political discussions, no one 
seems to clearly comprehend the positions 
taken by the side which he opposes. There 
are an immense number of partisan speeches 
and leading articles, but nowhere the exact 
encyclopedic statement. And so in other 
things. Is there a revolution in a foreign 
country, the nature of which is but vaguely 
understood? The editor who sifts the con- 
flicting statements, and elicits the real facts, 
is more needed than he who rushes in with 
his own passionate sympathies to add more 
confusion to that which is chaotic already. 
Is there a war in Russia? We require no 
more than an analysis of the conditions that 
brought it about, Is there an uprising of the 
laboring-classes ? Then we imperatively need 
a knowledge of its exact genesis and pur- 
pose, and can judge more justly if zealous 
arguments are withheld. Are there political 
troubles in India? The judge who sits and 
dissects the evidence renders better public 
service than he who appears as an advocate. 
To know rightly is absolutely the great need of 
society. Opinion is too often mere passion ; 
it is always charged with more or less preju- 
dice ; itis, in fact, percolated through the affin- 
ities, tastes, and notions of the individual. 

Some great evils have arisen from the am- 





bition of newspapers to lead or form public 
opinion. Eloquent, passionate, and plausible 
men are not always the soundest men in judg- 
ment; but they are always the men to win 
popular applause, and to carry with them the 
suffrages of the people. Just so long as hu- 
man nature is what it is, a newspaper press 
that attempts to control opinion will obtain 
weight and power on the side of the passion- 
ate prejudices of the people rather than on 
the side of justice and reason. Opinion is, or 
should be, a result of slow deliberation, of 
weighty balancing of causes, of calm analysis 
of premises; and hence the newspaper press 
can justly do no more than to accurately ac- 
cumulate the facts on which opinion is to be 
based, to marshal, after the manner of the 
encyclopedists, all that has been done or said, 
or is doing or saying, leaving the last deduc- 
tion to the future. 

Glancing from point to point in this in- 
teresting topic, we come to the question of 
falsehood in the press, on which Mr. Parton 
descants wisely and well. It seems to us that 
the newspaper press more often suppresses 
falsehood than circulates it. One has only to 
imagine the wild fancies which rumor, un- 
checked by any form of authority, would in- 
dulge in, to see the good uses of the daily 
newspaper. There is not a day that the jour- 
nals do not correct, or set right, some wild 
gossip in the streets, which, if left to itself, 
would have spread and multiplied to an in- 
definite extent. Every one must recollect 
how, during our late war, the newspapers were 
anxiously consulted morning and evening to 
see if they confirmed or contradicted the wild 
rumors current in every mouth. For every 
direct or distinct falsehood circulated by the 
press it arrests at least two. No people are 
so credulous as those who do not read news- 
papers; no lies are so tenacious as those in 
circulation outside of the sphere of the jour- 
nals.* 

But there is a kind of falsehood for which 
the press is distinctly and directly responsi- 
ble. This is a persistent misrepresentation of 
a place, a people, a clas, an institution, or a 
social custom—a false attitude assumed for po- 
litical or other reasons, and maintained to the 
end regardless of evidence to the contrary. As 
an instance of what we mean, we will cite the 
position of the press toward our New-York 
society. They have made the world believe 
that New-York society is loud and vulgar, full 
of show, low in morals, addicted to many 





* An anecdote that we gave two or three years 
ago in the JouRNAL bears 80 well on this statement 
that we are tempted to repeat it. While traveling 
in Pennsylvania during the war between France 
and Austria, an old man entered our car and began 
to relate a marvelous piece of news that he had 
learned at the county-tavern, how a hundred thou- 
sand French soldiers, marching into a town cap- 
tured of the Austrians, were all blown to atoms by 
hidden mines of gunpowder. Upon being asked 
how he got this news, as the newspapers said noth- 
ing abont it, he exclaimed, violently : ‘‘ I don't read 
no newspapers. Don’t take nary one. They're 
nothing but a pack of lies!” 
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vices, and altogether without the domestic 
virtues. Now our papers in this matter com- 
pletely and utterly falsify the facts; they 
have taken a class as representative of so- 
ciety, and delighted in publishing scandals of 
which they have been, for the most part, the 
inventors. This falsehood originated in the 
desire to pander to the tastes of the low; it 
was found so successful, was even by many 
persons so confidently assumed to be true, 
that in time it becamé the settled policy of 
nearly all the journals—an orthodox article 
of newspaper faith. Almost our whole news- 
paper literature seems to take delight in main- 
taining this attitude, which those of our people 
who know little or nothing of our society— 
and they are necessarily the majority—hearti- 
ly encourage and applaud. 

We find the same disposition manifested 
in other things—in the attitude toward poli- 
ticians, toward officers of all grades, toward 
society in Washington, toward watering-place 
life, toward America in all her individual out- 


comes. There is scarcely such a thing as jus- 
. 


tice in the usual comments on these topics. 
There is very rarely an accurate and careful 
marshaling of facts. There is almost no such 
thing as fair analysis. There is only the 
flippant sneer, the deftly-manipulated slan- 
der, the indulgence in smart invective, the 
disposition to magnify foibles, to exaggerate 
vices, and to take no heed of the better side 
of the picture. 

It strikes us sometimes as quite remark- 
able how the newspaper social thermometer, 
so to speak, differs from the popular ther- 
mometer. It often happens that all the world 
believes New York to be intensely agitated 
over some event, when it is only the newspa- 
pers that are agitated. The journals are sim- 
ply trying to foree an excitement. Compar- 
ing American journals with English journals, 
it seems to us that, while our public organs 
are often full of an ebullition and excitement 
which the people do not share in, the English 
people are often full of ebullition and excite- 
ment which the journals only partially express. 
The newspapers theré are ever cooler than 
the populace, while the newspapers here are 
ever more heated than the populace. Very 
often, queerly enough, a journal will lecture 
the people in one column for their undue ex- 
citement, which in another place it is whip- 
ping up by all the means in its power, and 
which exists mainly in the big type of its an- 
nouncements. 

Altogether, thinking of the wrangling, the 
passion, the undue heat for even worthy ends, 
the injustice, the intense one-sidedness, the 
zeal often for honest though wrong opinions, 
the intense human nature which gets into our 
newspapers when aiming to be exponents of 
parties, or leaders of opinion, we are disposed 
to believe that the millennium of journalism is 
in the encyclopedic method—in its exclusive 
mission as a serene, all-sided, colorless re- 
flector of the world’s doings. 








—— The question how far, and under 
what limitations, a creator of a work of fic- 
tion has a right to the ultimate as well as the 
direct fruits of his creation, is still far from 
being settled. The laws of the civilized world 
have conceded that he has substantial rights 
to be protected, although, owing to the want 
of international copyright laws which will at 
once shield foreign authors and native pub- 
lishers, even this right is imperfect, so far at 
least as this country is concerned. 

Within the past decade a new problem 
has arisen to perplex lawyers and authors, 
which refers not so much to the direct profits 
to be acquired by the writer from his work 
as to a remote use of it by one who employs 
it for a different purpose, serving a public not 
necessarily reached by the bound book itsePf. 
A novelist writes a book ; he duly publishes 
it under the imprint of a firm of the trade; 
he is protected for a certain period in the ex- 
clusive fruits of its sale. But here comes a 
literary expert of another sort—a dramatist. 
He takes the story, extracts its plot, weaves it 
into a play. The author himself may indeed 
fully intend to dramatize his own novel; but 
he has not as yet done so. 

The play of the dramatist is produced, 
and the originator of the gist and pith ofit—the 
plot—feels aggrieved, and calls on the law to 
protect him. Does his copyright, technically 
or equitably, cover absolute ownership in that 
plot? And is the playwright infringing when 
he turns the novel into a drama and brings it 
on the stage, even though he uses the very 
title with which the novelist has christened his 
work ? 

This question, at least, has been fully an- 
swered by the English courts ; and it is well 
known that the decisions of the English courts, 
in the absence of positive statutes, have al- 
most binding force on the decisions of Amer- 
ican judges. A celebrated case which was 
tried in London a year or two ago settled 
that a dramatist had a right to use the mate- 
rials provided for him by the novelist, not 
only to adopt the plot, but even to include 
the conversations. Mr. Charles Reade wrote 
a play called “Gold;” some time after he 
took the plot of “Gold,” and, on its plot, 
constructed the now famous fiction “ It is 
Never too Late to Mend.” A dramatist, who 
was ignorant that the play “Gold” existed, 
dramatized “It is Never too Late to Mend.” 
Mr. Reade brought an action against him for in- 
fringement, and succeeded, not on the ground 
that the dramatist had made a play of “It is 
Never too Late to Mend,” but because his 
play was practically a plagiarism of the play 
of “Gold,” which he had never seen or 
heard of. 

In giving their decision the judges of the 
Queen’s Bench declared that it was lawful 
for the defendant to dramatize the novel, 
though it was not competent for him to pro- 
duce a virtual plagiarism of the play. Why ? 
For the same reason that a man who makes 











an improvement in a sewing-machine or a 
ship’s rudder, which has been duly patented, 
giving it either a greater efficiency or divert- 
ing it to wider uses, is protected by law. 

The dramatist of another man’s novel 
puts that novel to a new use, and gives it a 
new character. He makes it an entertainment 
of sight and hearing ; the novelist only made 
it capable of being read. He has extended 
its benefits to a collected audience, whereas 
before it was confined to the drawing-room. 

A still more complicated question has 
just arisen and been decided at Westminister 
@ propos of the same subject. Suppose the 
novelist not only publishes his novel, but at 
the same time writes a play founded on his 
creation, sells it to a manager, and the man- 
ager does not produce it until some other 
playwright has adapted and put it on the 
stage. 

What are the rights of the several par- 
ties? The judges go to the length of saying 
that “it is established that a man has a per- 
fect right to take a novel or story, the prod- 
uct of any other man’s brains, and convert it 
into a drama, without any infringement of 
the author’s copyright. It follows that any 
two men may do the same thing, and, though 
one is the author of the novel, this does not de- 
prive the other of the right to go to the com- 
mon source, the published work.” Of course 
the one drama must not be a plagiarism of 
the other, either virtually or in fact. In Mr. 
Reade’s case the defendant was cast in dam- 
ages because his drama was a plagiarism, 
though an unconscious one, of an already 
copyrighted drama. The new decision per- 
mits a man, even after the author has drama- 
tized his own novel, to make that novel the 
foundation for another, so long as it is an en- 
tirely independent, drama. Here the justice 
is more doubtful ; for the reason of the for- 
mer decision, that the dramatist gives a new 
turn and direction to the author's creation 
by putting it in a new shape and presenting 
it toa new audience under dramatic condi- 
tions, fails when it is established that this 
new use has already been made of the novel 
by its originator. 

It would seem more just that, if the au- 
thor takes pains to give his creation this 
wider scope, he should be pro tanto protect- 
ed; but the decision would give the infer- 
ence that the novel, once put before the 
world, has become general property so far 
that it may be diverted by any one to a fresh 
use and adaptation; and that the author 
must run his chance with the rest of man- 
kind, if he chooses to dramatize what is no 
longer exclusively his own for this or any 
purpose other than as reading-matter for the 
drawing-room table and the circulating li- 
braries. 


Several weeks ago a writer in a Bos- 
ton journal, discussing the mail service, broke 
out into some very eloquent utterances. We 
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were told by this writer that “ the post-office 
here has always suffered from the petty con- 
ceptions of its nature and purpose under 
which almost all Americans have lived — 
statesmen, merchants, scholars, and people 
of every degree, locking upon it as something 
which should yield a revenue, and thus re- 
ducing its influence nine-tenths;” further, 
that “ men who are not supposed to be incur- 
ably mad do not hesitate ardently to urge that 
the post-office should support itself ;” then, 
that “ the Post-Office Department is worth far 
more than all the other departments of the 
government combined, as a creating, a civil- 
izing, and a consoling agency ; and were all 
others of those departments to be erased 
from existence forever, and from men’s mem- 
ories, the evil would not be one-twentieth 
part so great as would follow from one year’s 
suspension of the Post-Office Department ; ” 
then comes the hope that the post-office nev- 
er will support itself, “ for, were it so to do, 
it would be clear that it was a miserable and 
a contemptible concern, and was failing more 
than ever to answer the end of its being. 
The Post-Office Department exists, not to 
make money, but to cost money; not to add 
some wretched shillings to the general na- 
tional revenue, but to draw many dollars 
from that revenue ; and, whenever a postmas- 
ter-general shall be able to say that he has 
made much money for government, he should 
be instantly dismissed, as being not only a 
person incompetent for the office, but one 
who cannot comprehend why his office exists, 
and as being in danger of losing whatever of 
small property in wits he may have received 
from Nature, but which it is beyond the 
power of art to improve ;” and, finally, we 
are assured that the “ post-office exists to do 
good on the most comprehensive scale, and 
in the most various manner, and such good 
cannot be done, in a country so vast and so 
diversified as ours, by picking penny-pieces, 
or fragments of postal currency, out of the 
mails.” 

We do not often meet with such vehe- 
ment confidence in the assertion or defense 
of a wrong idea as this article exhibits, and 
we are prompted to retort in the same spirit, 
with the same arrogance of assertion—to de- 
clare that government has no more right to 
undertake the carrying and distribution of 
letters than the carrying of merchandise, the 
running of steamboats, or the manufacture 
of shoes ; that the attempts of governments 
in the history of the world to do what is 
called good, that is, to impose their own 
notions of piety, dress, modes of living, edu- 
cation, etc., have been usurpations that have 
imposed taxes, caused wars, retarded prog- 
ress, stunted production, impoverished trade, 
and done endless mischief ; that only so long 
as governments rigidly limit themselves to 
the merest practical duty of maintaining or- 
der and adjusting differences between per- 
Sons (even in the latter it is coming to be be- 





lieved that people can manage these things 
without applying to courts of so-called jus- 
tice) are they useful or tolerable; that the 
mail service, being in the hands of govern- 
ment, should be conducted wholly and solely 
upon the strictest business principles—upon 
broad, however, and not narrow business 
principles, without any sentimental befogging 
as to the good that is done or ought to be 
done. 

It is only when affairs are conducted upon 
strict business principles that real good can 
be accomplished. The history of savings- 
banks illustrates this exceedingly well. 
These banks were first started in England as 
charitable institutions. Upon this vicious 
principle of “ doing good” they were aided 
and nursed and dowered by government, and 
it was only when government withdrew all 
special support, when the banks were thrown 
back upon the necessity of supporting them- 
selves and of being conducted after the man- 
ner of other business, that they multiplied, 
extended everywhere, became decided suc- 
cesses, and really accomplished wide good. 
There are a great many other institutions or- 
ganized and sustained under the theory of 
doing good that might come to their demise 
to the immense advantage of the public. 

If there are any departments of our gov- 
ernment conducted under the idea of “ doing 
good,” they had better be abolished at once. 
The public would be much better served in 
the end if the Washington rulers would con- 
sent to be prosy and practical, and see that 
the few humble duties it is their province to 
undertake are faithfully performed—to do this 
and nothing more. Those who ride the high 
horse are apt to be thrown. 


—— When Alexander Barclay translated 
Sebastian Brandt’s wise and cynical “ Ship 
of Fools,” he doubtless flattered himself that 
he had found in that erudite work, and 
checked off in that quietly-ironical catalogue 
of his, every type of the genus that had ever 
afflicted long-suffering humanity. There are 
“Folys that can nat kepe secret theyr owne 
counsell,” “Of Folys that stand to moche in 
theyr owne conceyte,” “Of olde Folys in- 
cresynge foly with age,” and so on, until the 


good Brandt and Barclay fancied, in their | 


innocence, that their list was exhaustive and 
complete. 

But they lived three or four hundred years 
ago, and the race has grown and waxed mighty 
since their day. New types have come into 
being of late years that would delight the 
souls of the two old philosophers, and fur- 
nish them materials for a score of homilies 
of which they never dreamed. They are be- 
yond the field of their favorite study now, 
alas! But some future observer of his kind 
may one day revise and amplify their work. 
Most abundantly will he be supplied with ma- 
terial; but we cannot help hoping that he 
will begin his supplement with one great and 





worthy subject for his study—one over which 
the excellent Barclay woald have induiged in 
pages of well-timed wrath; one for which he 
would have written the title with infinite 
gusto: “Of Folys that worrie themselves to 
death with fearing lest they may perchance 
sometime die.” 

They are a race that will never become 
extinct. Every accident induces scores of 
them to stay trembling at home or walk the 
streets in torture, lest a building may fall on 
them also, or an explosion put an end to 
their uncomfortable existence, or a maniac 
meet them and slay them forthwith. Every 
burglary renders the two weeks next follow- 
ing a time of anguish to hundreds of them, 
who cannot sleep o’ nights for counting the 
possibilities that they may be the next vic- 
tims. Every published instance of injury by 
lightning keeps dozens of them at their win- 
dows, scanning the northwestern sky in 
search of possible thunder-storms by which 
they may be done to death. They enter rail- 
way cars and steamers with a mental calcu- 
lation of the doctrine of chances as to their 
emerging alive; they sit down to torturing 
dinners with thoughts of supposititious trich- 
ine. They begin in the morning to wonder 
whether the kerosene-lamp will not explode at 
night ; they begin at night to wonder whether 
they may not die of heart-disease before the 
morning. ° 

But it needs a hydrophobia season to 
bring them before the world in positive 
swarms. In the press and in meetings, in 
the unsympathetic presence of a too careless 
public, and in the tremulous comfort of their 
private lives, they advance their theories, 
shrink before their approaching fate, and suc- 
ceed in rendering the feeble remnant of their 
lives supremely wretched ; and when, after 
all, theirs do not form any of the four cases 
that occur in a community of four million 
people, they draw a long breath, and attrib- 
ute to their own care their marvelous escape. 

Had worthy Barclay lived to see this day, 
with its muzzled dogs and trembling mor- 
tals ; with several hundred thousand reason- 
ing beings almost fearing to walk the streets 
because the chances are as one in a million 
that they may die of a terrible nervous mal- 
ady; with a comet coming, too, and all the 
old stock of worries on hand besides—what 
a study he would have had, this most persist- 
ent philosopher, and what a homily he would 
have written! 

Would he teach a single one of them the 
folly of it all? or put into his mind a spark 
of the idea that there are things a trifle no- 
bler in existence than to “ waste life in try- 
ing to preserve it?” to lose one’s grasp on 
the real evils that can be grappled with, in 
unstringing all the nerves of whatever cour- 
age there is by worrying over the far-off and 
intangible ills that can only kill a man, after 
all? Would he teach them this? We are 
not over cynical, but we doubt. 
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HE seventh volume of the revised edition 
of Tae American CroLopzp1a has just 
been published, and the work, which will con- 
sist, like the old edition, of sixteen volumes 
in all, is thus nearly half completed. It may 
be fairly said, indeed, that much more than 
half the labor of its editing and publication 
is over; for not only is the amount of matter 
that is now virtually finished much greater 
than that already put into the hands of sub- 
scribers, but the organization and arrange- 
ment of work, always the most difficult parts 
of so great a literary task, have long been 
so thoroughly in order that all the compli- 
cated machinery involved in the undertaking 
runs with the ease and rapidity of perfect rou- 
tine. 

It is, of course, a very bare platitude to say 
that the public of readers do not appreciate 
the enormous quantity of earnest, unremitting, 
and disciplined labor that contributes toward 
the great result of such a book as this. The 
rare combination of sound general judgment 
with unerring accuracy in detail, the trained 
power of concise clearness, and the endless 
care and vigilance that are necessities in the 
editorship of these volumes, are easy qualities 
to forget in looking at the work that apparent- 
ly runs on so smoothly from beginning to end. 
But let any man of ordinary habit of thought 
sit down to the statement of any subject, even 
that with which he is best acquainted ; let him 
even be surrounded by all the existing sources 
of information on the matter; let him feel, 
wfth a true sense of his responsibility, that if 
he makes a mistake or gives rise to a misun- 
derstanding, he is propagating an error among 
hundreds of thousands of readers; and then 
let him try to state his facts with absolute ac- 
curacy, and so that they shall be intelligible to 
all kinds and conditions of men. He will rise 
from his task a much sadder and wiser man; 
and his esteem for those who can and must do 
this over and over again will be multiplied 
many times. 

In the earlier stages of this great literary 
undertaking, several descriptions, more or less 
correct, were published in various newspapers, 
here and elsewhere, of the manner in which 
the work was organized and conducted, the 
division of labor among the members of the 
staff, and so on. One of these descriptions 
was republished in the JournaL, and we do 
not intend to go over the same ground. But, 
if that paper and the others published early 
in the publication of the Crctopapria gave 
some idea of the greatness of the task involved 
in its rewriting, a review of what has now been 
accomplished will certainly convey a still bet- 
ter conception both of the labor and its practi- 
cal results. 

Let us review what has been done down to 
the end of the seventh or last-published vol- 
ume; and, first, by way of gaining some mere- 
ly practical notion of the actual work involved, 
let us look at the purely mechanical side. 

The revision of the Crcropapia, at the 
time when the literary work on the seventh 
volume had been practicaily completed at the 
editorial office, had been going on for a little 
more than two years. The beginning of this 
period, however, it had been necessary to con- 
sume in that preparation which constituted 
one of the most important portions of the 
work. It was necessary, first, to examine thor- 
oughly the old edition, and to annotate it 
throughout carefully and accurately with direc- 
tions for the guidance of the revisers; second, 





to fully organize and arrange the system on 
which the work was to be done, to mark out 
the divisions of labor, and to make arrange- 
ments with special writers; and, finally, to 
get all the complicated machinery of the actual 
office-labor into the running order of an accu- 
rate and smooth routine. 

Counting the whole two years, however, or 
six hundred working-days, as fairly consumed 
in the revision, rewriting, and complete prepa- 
ration of the seven volumes, or five thousand 
six hundred pages thus far published, and we 
have a result that sufficiently shows the ear- 
nestness and energy with which the work has 
been pushed. For, according to this minimum 
statement, the Crotopap1a office, with a 
staff of editors about equal in number to that 
of an ordinary newspaper, has completed and 
put through all the various processes, and sent 
to press every day, an average amount equal to 
ten columns of editorial matter in one of the 
large metropolitan daily journals. And it 
must be constantly remembered that this is 
not of such material as that of which news- 
paper leaders are made up ; that it is composed 
entirely of statements of fact requiring the 
most accurate investigation, and the most 
studied clearness of explanation ; that its com- 
position requires the widest reading, and re- 
search of the most painstaking kind; that, 
when once written, it passes through six dif- 
ferent revisions, and through the various print- 
ing stages of “ galley” - proofs, page-proofs, 
and proofs from the plates; that illustrations, 
maps, and diagrams, have to be made and ar- 
ranged for it with the greatest care. Bearing 
these things in mind, even the mechanical 
statement of the amount of labor done indi- 
cates an activity and energy that is little un- 
derstood by the majority of readers. 

This statement is, of course, merely inter- 
esting as showing the perfection of the routine 
in which the work is carried on; it is only by 
a review of the intellectual results of so much 
labor that we can fairly see what it is worth ; 
and to make such a review justly would, of 
course, be far beyond the power of a brief no- 
tice. It is only a most general glance that we 
can give here at the contents of the book thus 
far; but, to one or two points and leading 
characteristics of the work, we may at least 
call attention. 

Ordinarily, in works of this nature, the 
reputation of a few great leaders in different 
branches of learning is left to “carry”? the 
book; and under the cover of a few famous 
names and brilliant articles is concealed the 
fact that the general information, conveyed in 
minor articles in which specialists have no 
share, is faulty and careless. A vast amount 
of error may be floated by the addition of one 
or two papers by writers whose names are se- 
curity for their own work only. 

The special point to which we would call 
attention in Tar Auxrroan Cyotopapta is the 
entire absence of any attempt to do this. Per- 
haps the greatest merit of this book is its re- 
markable fullness and accuracy in what are 
called little things—which are really the sub- 
jects on which a cyclopedia is consulted a 
hundred times where it would be only once 
referred to for a complicated special question. 
While its staff of specialists—leading scientific 
men, theologians, and others — includes the 
very foremost names, its hundreds of general 
articles, biographies, historical and geographi- 
cal titles, and so on, are handled in the office 
with an accurate care that almost defies criti- 
cism. The bringing into a literary undertak- 
ing of the chief men in their several specialties, 
is a very great triumph for editors and pub- 
lishers , but the carrying of accuracy and per- 





petual vigilance into the minutest details of 
work that has been too often left to careless 
hands, seems to us something of which they 
have a right to be at least equally proud. 

The consistent way in which the plan of 
the work, as announced in the preface, is 
carried out ; the excellent fullness with which 
articles on kindred subjects supplement one 
another; the use which is madeof every pos- 
sible opportunity to bring down the facts to 
the very time of publication; and the entire 
absence of expressions of personal opinion or 
partiality in any form—these are merits which 
have already been noted by many writers dur- 
ing the progress of this new edition ; but they 
are remarkable enough and sufficiently unusual 
to deserve another mention, and indeed many 
more. 

The seven volumes extend from the letter 
Ato the letter G (A to Glascock). A list of 
even the more prominent articles they contain 
would be impossible here ; but there are sev- 
eral of very marked and peculiar value. Such 
are, from the acknowledged authority of their 
writers, Dr. Shea’s articles on the American 
Indians, and on the various tribes under their 
different titles; Mr. Squier’s ‘* American An- 
tiquities ; *? Professor Whitney’s ‘‘ Aryan Race 
and Language,” and “ Languages of Africa,” 
etce.; Mr. Henry Carey Baird’s article on 
** Banks ; ”? Count Pourtales’s papers on *‘ The 
Atlantic Ocean, Dredging,’ etc., etc.; Mr. 
Proctor’s ‘* Astronomy” and astronomical 
articles; Professor Youmans’s ** Atomic The- 
ory,” “Evolution,” ‘Correlation and Con- 
servation of Forces; Dr. Flint’s and Dr, 
Dalton’s medical and surgical articles; Con- 
sul-General Seward’s article on ‘** China,”’ and 
the article on Chinese language and literature, 
prepared by Dr. Wylie, with the revision of 
Dr. S. Wells Williams, thus combining the 
work of two of the greatest sinologues; Pro- 
fessor Cleveland Abbé’s meteorological ar- 
ticles, and the botanical articles of Professor 
Thurber. More it is impossible to specify in 
a space so limited; but, if namés were needed 
to bear testimony to the merits of the book 
thus far, they could be given in much greater 
numbers. Fortunately, it is not upon these 
alone that the work, like so many, depends; 
each volume, in the minutest detail of its con- 
tents, is its own best commendation. 

Mr. F. W. Robinson’s last novel, ‘‘ Second- 
Cousin Sarah,” is an unnatural, inartistic 
story enough; but, like most of his wrtings, 
it has one or two good character sketches, and 
here and there some points of plot or descrip- 
tion that save it from the charge of being abso- 
lutely commonplace. In the midst of dis- 
torted and almost impossible situations, some 
of the actors in the story preserve strong char- 
acteristics, well shown; and, if Mr. Robinson 
could be persuaded not to ruin his work by 
pandering to what he evidently supposes to be 
the popular taste in the matter of conventional 
sensations and absurd plottings, he might 
make a novelist much above the average of the 
current class. In this last book of his, Lucy 
Jennings and her brother are not ill-drawn, 
nor is Second-Cousin Sarah herself; but Tom 
Eastbell, the villain of the absurdly - woven 
story, and Peterson, and Mary Holland, are 
almost hopelessly bad as specimens of human- 
ity—even of that humanity that only dwells in 
novels. 


Of Miss Braddon’s novel, ‘‘ Taken at the 
Flood,” the latest of those multitudinous 
works for which an indiscriminating public is 
responsible, we have little to say. As long a8 
there is an eager “market” for this kind of 
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book, so long will Miss Braddon flood the 
world with different variations of her earlier 
novels, and use her undeniable talents in the 
production of reams of stereotyped plot and 
monotonous repetition of types of character 
that all English-reading school-girls know by 
heart, and all lovers of the humanities regard 
asenemies. (Harpers, publishers.) 


The latest volume in the series of books 
for girls, to which Miss Mulock is the chief 
contributor, is a little story by that lady—a 
sketch of child -life, called ‘‘ Miss Moore.” 
The series is a good one, and this little book a 
good addition to it. 





In a review of Mr. Froude‘s later volumes of 
bis ‘‘ The English in Ireland,” the Academy says: 
“Of the substantial truth of Mr. Froude’s repre- 
sentation there can be little doubt, as it is founded 
on depositions which are preserved in Dublin Cas- 
tle, and which, according to our author, record 
even worse brutalities than he has ventured to re- 
peat. At the same time it is quite possible that 
Mr. Froude may have fixed his gaze too exclusive- 
ly on the dark side of things, and that the lights 
and shadows of Irish life in the last century de- 
serve to have been mingled in rather less unequal 
proportions than he has allotted to them. He him- 
self admits that there was a class, and, to judge 
from his language, a considerable class, of noble- 
men and gentlemen who were neither absentees 
nor place- hunters, and who lived on their es- 
tates in dignified retirement, untainted by the 
national vices of drinking, dueling, and gam- 
bling. There must, therefore, have been nu- 
merous districts of Ireland in which the farm- 
ers and peasantry were prosperous and content- 
ed, the landlord ientious and respected, 
and where the crimes which flourished else- 
where in such rank luxuriance had no existence. 
On thie supposition we think it may fairly be ob- 
jected to Mr. Froude that he leaves upon the read- 
er’s mind an impression not consistent with the 
facts: an impression, namely, that the social con- 
dition of Ireland a hundred years ago was exclusive- 
ly made up of misery, vice, crime, corruption, and 
neglect. He mentions the existence of more healthy 
elements. But he mentions them, and pasees on. 
He never dwells at all on the brighter side of the 
picture. Still, no doubt, when every allowance is 
made for want of due proportion, enough remains 
to establish over and over again the truth of his 
central proposition, namely, that in Ireland the law 
was all but impotent, and that England, having 
failed in more than one attempt to govern Ireland 
according to her own ideas, was content to tie the 
hands of the papists, and leave the country to it- 
self.” 


Leslie Stephen, speaking of Hawthorne's love of 
dim twilight phantoms and misty, hal7-supernatural 
influences, thinks that ‘‘ spiritualism and its attend- 
ant superstitions are the gross and vulgar form 
of the same phase of thought as it occurs in men 
of highly-strung nerves but defective cultivation. 
Hawthorne always speaks of these modern goblins 
with the contempt they deserve, for they shocked 
his imagination as much as his reason ; but he likes 
to play with fancies which are not altogether dis- 
similar, though his refined taste warns him that 
they become disgusting when grossly translated 
into tangible symbols. Mesmerism, for example, 
Plays an important part in the ‘ Blithedale Ro- 
mance’ and the ‘ House of Seven Gables,’ though 
judiciously softened and kept in the background. 
An example of the danger of such tendencies may 
be found in his countryman, Edgar Poe, who, with 
all his eccentricities, had a most unmistakable vein 
of genius. Poe is a kind of Hawthorne and deliri- 
um tremens. What is exquisitely fanciful and airy 
in the genuine artist is replaced in his rival by an 
attempt to overpower us by dabblings in the char- 
nel-house and prurient appeals to our fears of the 
horribly revolting. After reading some of Poe's 
stories, one feels a kind of shock to one’s modesty. 
We require some kind of spiritual ablution to 
Cleanse our mind of his disgusting images ; where- 
4s Hawthorne's pure and delightfal fancies, though 
at times they may have led us too far from the 
healthy contact of every-day interests, never leave 








a stain upon the imagination, and generally succeed 
in throwing an harmonious coloring upon some 
objects in which we bad previously failed to rec- 
ognize the beautiful.” 


The World; a Journal for Men and Women, is 
the title of a new weekly periodical announced in 
the London papers. The prospectus is a study. 
We are told in the first sentence that “some men 
of letters propose to create a perivdical of a sort 
hitherto unknown in this great country; that 
“they expect an ample remuneration for their 
work ;* that it “will be a chronicle of current 
history, divested of the nonsense whici has hither- 
to stuck like treacle to public business ;*’ that “it 
will recognize women as a reasonable class of the 
community ;*’ that it will ‘‘ actually bestow honest 
praise on living genius ; * that it will ‘* publish en- 
tertaining fiction, without any admixture of twad- 
dle ;*’ and that it “‘ will receive contributions from 
people of rank who know any thing worth commu- 
nicating, and who can write a legible hand. The 
spelling and grammar of the nobility will be cor- 
rected, and manuscripts, when done with, will be 
discreetly buried at midnight during a thunder- 
storm, in order that the capital sin of possessing 
intellect may never be brought home to anydody.” 
We are further informed that “the price of the 
phenomenon will be sixpence.” 

* An event worthy of notice is the formation of 
a Harvard Club in San Francisco —not so much 
that a club has been inaugurated,’ says the Over- 
land Monthly, “‘ as that the Harvard graduates have 
actually looked each other up and brought them- 
selves together. The club mustered some forty- 
five names, a membership large enough, probably, 
to surprise the graduates themselves as much as 
the community they live in. And our idea is, that 
if these forty-five Harvard men, or any consider- 
able portion of them, come together, they cannot 
help stirring up the fountains of learning some- 
what.” 

The French Academy has voted sums as prizes 
for the best work on the ‘‘ Genius of Rabelais: the 
Character and Influence of his Work,” to be de- 
posited with the secretary in June, 1876. The work 
approved by the majority of the members will then 
be entitled to the prize for eloquence. The prize 
for poetry will be given, in 1875, to the author of 
the best piece upon * David Livingstone.” 


Fine Arts. 


NOTES. 

N exhibition of Prud’hon’s paintings has 
been opened in Paris for the benefit of a 
destitute daughter of the artist. The occur- 
rence elicited from a Paris correspondent in the 
Academy the following brief sketch of this 
painter: “Born at Cluny, April 4, 1758, the 
tenth son of a stone-cutter; brought up by his 
mother, a woman of a gentle and shrewd dis- 
position ; found out and taken in hand by the 
monks of the abbey, who sent him to Dijon, 
he won the affections of an amateur at Beaune, 
who sent him to Paris. He returned to Dijon 
in 1784, and, thanks to his master Devorge, a 
provincial painter of no individual talent, who 
had the most extraordinary influence over the 
development of his genius, he won the prize 
offered by the States of Burgundy, and left for 
Rome. There he saw but one single master, 
Leonardo da Vinci. In one of his letters, writ- 
ten in the style of the Revolution, whose de- 
clamatory tone suits artists so well, he says 
that he fell on his knees before a piece of tap- 
estry representing the Last Supper. And 
Da Vinci’s disciple he remained. He satu- 
rated himself with his spirit. He seized the 
secret of the serpentine and undulating grace 
which passes from the swelling busts to the 
supple limbs, the bending joints, the long and 
slender hands and feet. He was smitten in his 
turn with the hard mystery of the smile of 
which ** La Gioconda”’ is the best type, but he 











substitutes for the perfidy of Milan the delicate 
coquetry of France. Perhaps no artist since 
the time of the Greeks has perceived and ex- 
pressed the twin seductions of female form 
and female passion so well as has Prud’hon. 
Severity and voluptuousness share his work in 
equal proportions, or, rather, are so perfectly in- 
termingled that the one never triumphs at the 
expense of the other. He alone has been able 
to translate without addition, and almost with- 
out diminution, all the pages of the delicious 
pastoral of ‘ Daphnis and Chloe.’ His sketches 
for Didot’s edition are to be seen here : ‘ Daph- 
nis and Chloe in the Bath ;’ ‘ Daphnis taking 
from Chloe’s Bosom the Grasshopper which has 
sought Refuge from the Pursuit of a Swallow ;’ 
* Daphnis and Chloe fighting playfully like the 
Kids of their Flock.’ Nothing is more sincere- 
ly chaste, more innocently nude, more expres- 
sive,and more eloquently beautiful. Prud’hon 
excelled in casting over Nature that kind of 
transparent robe of which poets alone can give 
an idea with the help of the radiance of words.” 


A correspondent of the London Art Jour- 
nal, in regard to the “ natural obstacle to the 
progress of a purer and more refined taste in 
art, so far as the nude subject is involved,” 
thinks an explanation is to be found “in the 
complete divergence between the character of 
modern sculpture itself and the immortal works 
of antiquity. The aim of the great sculptors 
of Greece and Rome was to impress upon their 
works mind, dignity, and perfect anatomy ; 
and the nude subject was secondary to the 
mental fascination and dignified repose of the 
figure. It was not so much owing to the char- 
acter of the people as to the almost divine 
power of eminent sculptors that this, the high- 
est branch of art, flourished in so remarkable 
a manner in the nude condition. In the present 
day, any one possessed of taste or feeling may 
perceive a similar influence in contemplating 
the works of the Rhodian and other ancient 
sculptors, as they now exist in various parts 
of Italy. But how is it practicable that the 
English nation can get rid of the prejudice in 
question against this power and refining influ- 
ence of sculpture, when they only see imper- 
fect casts, which, in many instances, convey 
neither mind, dignified repose, nor even cor- 
rect anatomy? Evenin some of our govern- 
ment schools of art casts are employed that are 
of little service to the student toward a defi- 
nite, refined comprehension of the great charm 
of ancient sculpture. If this branch of the 
fine arts, then, is intended by our government 
to be taught in all practical earnestness, it 
must be by means of a more perfect class of 
models and casts than those now in use. If 
sculpture is to flourish again, a different method 
would require to be pursued than that which 
makes trinkets and dress, pants and vest, more 
interesting to posterity than mind or mental 
expression ; and such a revolution can take 
place only when we approach the ancient pow- 
er of impressing mental expression, dignified 
repose, and correct anatomy. Whenever this 
point is reached, should it ever be reached, we 
may be enabled to perceive the fascination of 
thought in an undraped figure, and thus edu- 
cate the nation toward a better and purer 
knowledge of the divine art.” 


Several workmen, employed in taking down 
a building in front of the church Sainte Marie 
Majeure, at Rome, discovered that the step 
placed before the door-way of the Basilisk was 
the fragment of an antique bass-relief of re- 


markable execution. It represents the figure 
of a female fixing a bandlet upon the thigh of 
a man seated upon aglobe. The church of 
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Sainte Marie Majeure was built upon the site 
originally occupied by the temple dedicated to 
Junon Lucine (from Juz, light), a divinity sup- 
posed to preside over the birth of-mortals, and 
usually represented as a matron, with a cup in 
her right hand, and a lamp in her left, symbolic 
of her mission to lighten those about to drink 
of the cup of life. She is also represented 
seated, holding a flower in her right hand, and 
in her left arm an infant. The bass-relief dis- 
covered may possibly have some reference to 
the influence of the same beneficent divinity. 


The distinguished painter, M. Baudry, has 
now neurly finished his immense decorative 
paintings destined for the New Opera-House, 
Paris. The programme given to the painter 
was poetry, music, and dancing, from which 
he composed thirty-three subjects, which will 
be placed in the green-room of the New 
Opera. The work of M. Baudry is the greatest 
decorative whole ever produced by a French 
artist, the painted surface covering no fewer 
than five hundred and forty square yards. 
The exceptional importance of this work places 
the ceiling of the New-Opera green-room be- 
tween that of the Sixtine Chapelle and the 
vault of the Farnese Gallery. Before occupy- 
ing the places for which they are destined, 
they will be exhibited at the School of Fine 
Arts for the benefit of the funds of the Artists’ 
Society. 


From the Overland Monthly we gather a 
few facts in regard to art on the Pacific coast. 
A recent exhibition of the School of Design 
was a marked success. Of sixty new members 
entered last term, five-siaths were women. A 
good idea has been carried out by the man- 
agers of this school, which is a weekly sketch- 
ing picnic for the pupils. ‘ Accompanied by 
Mr. Williams, they go to one of the accessible 
spots around the bay, most remarkable for its 
picturesque beauty, and make out their studies 
direct from Nature.” Mr. Keith, we learn, has 
just completed a picture, which he calls ‘‘ The 
California Alps.”” The Overland thinks the 
artist will take rank among the great artists 
of the country, and that his painting deserves 
to be engraved, as “‘it would make in black 
and white as fine a subject as‘ The Heart of 
the Andes.’ ” 


Mr. George Smith has returned from his 
second Assyrian expedition. He arrived in 
England in excellent health, having sur- 
mounted all kinds of difficulties in the course 
of his excavations and journeyings, and bring- 
ing home a large collection of new cuneiform 
tablets and fragments, as well as a great many 
very interesting objects of Assyrian art, in- 
cluding the entire lintel in sculptured stone of 
one of the ancient palace gate-ways. 


It is stated in the Fédération Artistique that 
a Venitian founder, named Giordani, has dis- 
covered a new process of casting, by the oper- 
ation of which, and at a single flow of the li- 
quid metal, not only large statues, but groups 
of most elaborate complexity, can at once be 
produced, and with so fine a finish that no sup- 
plemental chiseling is required. He has exem- 
plified this in a statue of Leda, with perfect 
success. 


Corot, having now attained his jubilee as a 
painter, a movement, we learn from the Athe- 
neum, has commenced among the lovers of 
art, so sudden, universal, and spontaneous, as 
to appear an inspiration, to present him with a 
grande médaille d’honneur and a wreath of fifty 
laurels, typical of the number of years which 
have passed since he began to exercise the art 
in which he has become illustrious, 
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FTER an interval of unusual length, we 

are again permitted to refer to the good 

ship Challenger, which, with her passengers 
and crew, well and “hearty,” is paying a 
a visit to ‘*Kerguelen’s Land.” It will be 
remembered that ‘‘ Kerguelen’s Land,’”’ more 
rightly known as the “‘ Island of Desolation,” 
is one of the points where are to be established 
both an American and English transit-of-Venus 
observing party. .As the English company in- 
cludes a corps of naturalists appointed express- 
ly to explore the land, the following brief no- 
tice of what they may expect to find will be 
of interest. The account is taken from the 
letter of a “‘ correspondent” of The Hour. It 
appears that the journals of the old voyagers, 
Cook and Ross, mention the existence of wild- 
ducks on this island, that were “‘ good eating,” 
and this proved to be the case. As these birds 
do not appear to have been described before, 
the following record will interest both natural- 
ists and sportsmen: They are smaller than 
mallard, but larger than widgeon. The plu- 


mage is dark brown, prettily sprinkled on the | 


breast, neck, and part of the back, with gray 
feathers. The drake is larger than his mate, 
more gray in the breast-plumage, with very 
handsome wings, of dark - blue, brown, and 
black feathers. Their principal food is the 
seed of the cabbage. The island itself ap- 
pears to be an unproductive, barren waste, 
with snow-covered mountains inland, and a 
narrow growth of moss along the shore. In 
this moss, which grows upon a marshy soil, 
the petrel, tern, and shag, all burrow and 
build their nests. ‘On January 14th,’’ says 
the report, “‘a party was organized to dig for 
petrels and their eggs in the moss. A great 
number of-eggs and young were thus obtained, 
sometimes three or four feet in the ground.” 

Referring to the orderly habits and martial 
bearing of the king-penguins, the same writer, 
who was evidently a member of an egg-hunt- 
ing party, says: “‘ We were greatly amused 
watching some king-penguins on the march; 
the leader would advance a few yards and 
halt, then the main body moved up, leaving a 
rearguard; the rearguard would then ciose, 
and they appeared to have a grand consulta- 
tion, when the mancuvres would be repeated. 
The same bird always led; when they came to 
the stream, which was only ankle-deep in 
parts, running very rapidly over a rough, stony 
bed, the marches became shorter. Occasion- 
ally one would fall, but he generally recovered 
himself, and got into his place like a good sol- 
dier.”” From these accounts it will appear that 
the members of the Degember observing par- 
ties will not be without somewhat of terrestrial 
entertainment, albeit the island is a barren 
waste, without a tree, or any vegetation but 
the cabbage-plant. 


The recent disastrous ravages of insects on 
the vines of France and the potatoes of Ireland 
and America, have awakened the agriculturist 
and student to the need of a more thorough ac- 
quaintance with the habits of these and other 
members of the insect kingdom. How to de- 
stroy the noxious insect, and preserve those 
which are useful to man, are questions of great 
practical moment; and, as bearing upon them, 
the following announcement will be of interest. 
It appears that the Société Centrale d’ Agri- 
culture et d’Insectologie of Paris is preparing 
for a special exhibition of all the useful insects 
and their products, and of the noxious insects 
and the depredations they commit. While our 











mosquitoes, have little question as to the ex- 
istence of an endless number of insects belong- 
ing to the latter class, we question whether 
they have given to the other class the credit 
that is their due, either as regards their num- 
ber or the variety of their services to man. 
From a prospectus of the coming exhibition, 
we learn that the division of useful insects in- 
cludes six classes, arranged as follows : “ First, 
the silk-producing insects, then those produ- 
cing honey and wax, among which are the hon- 
ey-bearing ants, of which one species has been 
long known in Mexico, and its honey utilized. 
Next follow the insects yielding coloring-mat- 
ter—cochineal, gall, etc. The fourth class 
comprises the edible insects: the water-bug 
(Notonecta and Corisa), whose eggs are con- 
verted into bread, and, under the name of 
haulté, sold in the markets of the cities of Mex- 
ico, and particularly in the capital, where the 
eggs are gathered from the aquatic insects 
found in the lakes, more especially in that of 
Tezcuco ; then follow the grugru worm, or eat- 
able caterpillar of the cabbage-palm ; the lo- 
custs of America and Australia, crickets and 
grasshoppers, white ants (termites), the eatable 
spiders (Zpeira edulis) of Polynesia, etc. The 
fifth class comprises the insects used in medi- 
cine, cantharides, etc. ; the sixth, those used 
as ornaments, as the phosphorescent insects, 
beetles, ete.” This singular exhibition will 
be held in the Palais d’Industrie, Paris, from 
September 16th to October 11th. 


At the Conservatory of Arts and Trades, in 
Paris, a metallurgical operation of great im- 
portance, unique in its kind, has just been 
most successfully accomplished—we mean the 
fusion of the ingot of iridiated platinum, 
weighing five hundred and three pounds, des- 
tined for making the new metrical standards, 
In accordance with the instructions of the in- 
ternational commission, an alloy had to be 
prepared of ninety per cent. platinum and ten 
per cent. iridium, only two per cent. more or 
less of the latter metal being tolerated; and 
the great difficulty was how to melt an enor- 
mous ingot of the two most refractory metals 
known, so that it should present a perfect state 
of homogeneousness in its chemical and phys- 
ical composition. The fusion of such a quan- 
tity as five hundred and three pounds of plati- 
num has hitherto almost been regarded as an 
impossibility ; and, in this instance, success is 
due alone to the efforts of the renowned chem- 
ist M. Henri Sainte-Claire Deville, who had 
the pleasure of seeing all his expectations com- 
pletely realized. M. Henri Deville, at the 
laboratory of the Normal School, succeeded in 
extracting the necessary quantity of iridium 
from the residue of platinum, but not without 
seriously endangering his life and health, as 
in the residue of platinum referred to there is 
contained a deadly poison, called osmium. 
Notwithstanding all the precaution used by 
M. Deville against the osmium, he was at- 
tacked by a species of asthmatic phenomena, 
causing the most acute suffering, which lasted 
for several days; while his attendant, M. De- 
bray, suffered so much from inflammation in 
the eyes as to cause the most serious fears for 
the preservation of his eyesight. One wmilli- 
gramme of osmium is sufficient to render one 
hundred cubic yards of air absolutely unbreath- 
able. M. Tresca, working under M. Deville, 
assayed five, ten, fifty, and one hundred pounds 
of platinum, and succeeded in reducing them 
toa complete state of fusion. When confident 
of the efficiency of the measures employed, 
the mass of five hundred and three pounds, 
worth fifty thousand dollars, was successfully 


readers will, now in the season of flies and ; reduced to a complete state of fusion. 
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A paper by Mr. Stone, the great astronomer 
at the Cape of Good Hope, was read recently 
before the London Astronomical Society. Af- 
ter an adventurous journey into the interior 
from Cape Town, Mr. Stone had been fortu- 
nate enough to obtain an uninterrupted view 
for nearly four minutes of the solar eclipse 
of April 16th, and, though the instrumental 
means at his disposal were not all that could 
be desired, the results obtained are important, 
and worthy of such an energetic observer. Of 
course, the spectroscope was the chief instru- 
ment of the attack, which was directed entirely 
against that wonderful appendage of the sun, 
the corona. 

The observations made in India during the 
eclipse of 1871 are fully confirmed by Mr. Stone, 
and it appears that the corona is composed of 
incandescent gas, shining partly by its own 
glow and partly by reflected sunlight, for Mr. 
Stone found its spectrum to consist of one 
bright line, and several others not so conspic- 
uous, and only seen near the sun’s limb, to- 
gether with a faint solar spectrum crossed by 
the Fraunhofer dark lines, and due to reflected 
sunlight. 

Another important observation was, that 
just after the sun’s light had been blotted out 
by the advancing moon, and before the latter 
had covered the portion just beyond the sun’s 
limb, lines of the spectrum usually seen dark 
against the bright background of the spectrum 
flashed out bright as the latter faded away. 
This phenomenon was observed in the eclipse 
of 1870 by Professor Young, by more than one 
observer in 1871, and again, in 1872, by Mr. 
Pogson, and is important as showing the ex- 
istence of a stratum of incandescent vapors of 
different metals close to the sun’s surface, 
which gives rise to the absorption bands 
known as Fraunhofer’s lines, and from which 
the explosions of hydrogen and the lighter va- 
pors, which form the red prominences, have 
their origin. 

A drawing of the corona was made by a 
lady several hundred miles away from Mr. 
Stone’s station, and this agrees remarkably 
with the appearance seen by Mr. Stone and his 
wife, thus negativing the hypothesis of a ter- 
restrial origin for the phenomenon. 


A botanical party, recently engaged in ex- 
ploring the neighborhood of Thiingen, dis- 
covered a remarkable cavern filled with the 
implements, débris, and remains of primitive 
man. Flint hammers and axe-heads, knives, 
and a large variety of flint ornaments, were 
associated with the bones of the reindeer, the 
wild-horse, the saiga, the ghamois, the bou- 
quetra, and the lagopede, with here and there 
a few vestiges of human remains. 

Many of the reindeer-horns were beauti- 
fully polished and tastefully engraved with 
well-executed outlines of the reindeer. 

This, we believe, is the first evidence of 
artistic skill on the part of the troglodytic 
Populations who have left so many traces of 
their existence in the south of France, and who 
flourished at a period when herds of reindeer 
wandered at will over the south of Europe. 


M. Enverte, member of the French Society 
of Engineers, and director of the works of Ter- 
renoir, has recently put forth certain new facts 
respecting the manufacture of phosphorized 
steel. From a report of his experiments we 
learn that phosphorus may be introduced into 
cast-steel on condition of climinating the car- 
bon, and that the less the quantity of the carbon 
the greater may be the amount of phosphorus 
that may be retained without serious injury. As 
an example, it is stated that steel containing 





about three and one-half thousandth of phos- 
phorus and one and one-half thousandth of 
carbon was very malleable, and furnished rails 
of excellent quality, which lasted five or ten 
times as long as iron rails. 


A Naples letter to the Atheneum announces 
the arrival in that city of the two pigmies re- 
cently described in the Journar. These “lit- 
tle men” visit Europe by the consent of their 
royal master, the Khédive of Egypt, and under 
the direct care of Professors Panceri and Gas- 
co. The interest which these pigmies have 
awakened in Europe would seem to justify an 
endeavor to secure their presence on this side 
of the Atlantic, though to effect this it would 
appear that a certain degree of state diplomacy 
must be exercised, as it was only at the spe- 
cial request of the King of Italy that they have 
been permitted to visit his court. 


A valuable contribution to the discussion 
on the germ-theory of disease is made by 
Professor Binz, of Bonn. On investigating 
into the nature and true cause of the hay-fe- 
ver, he discovered vegetable organisms in the 
nasal secretions, which were never present 
save during an attack of the disease. By using 
a neutral solution of sulphate of quinine, ap- 
plied with a nasal douche, the animalcule were 
completely destroyed. In addition to the sci- 
entific value of this fact, the simplicity of the 
remedy will commend it to those who are af- 
flicted with this annoying complaint. 


We learn from the Scientific American that 
Mr. James P. Herron, of Washington, D. C., 
has invented a process of making paper from 
varieties of the palm. The material is cut or 
torn into pieces of suitable size, then cooked 
in a close digester, with thorough agitation 
and under steam pressure, in a weak solution 
of alkali, naphtha, benzine, or soap ; then it is 
completely ground, while steam passes freely 
through the grinder, and intermingles with 
the stock, reducing, bleaching, and finally 
washing it. 


MM. Deherain and Moisson have lately 
communicated to the Académie des Sciences of 
Paris a paper ‘On the Absorption of Oxygen 
and Emission of Carbonic Acid by Leaves 
kept in Darkness,” They appear to prove 
that leaves kept in the dark absorb more oxy- 
gen than they emit carbonic acid, and that the 
internal combustion shown by the absorption 
of O and emission of CO, is the origin of at 
least a portion of the heat necessary for the 
elaboration of some of the new principles of 
the plant. 


In conducting some chemical researches in 
Dr. Hofmann’s laboratory in Berlin, Messrs. 
Tiemann and Haarmann have succeeded in pre- 
paring a crystalline substance having all the 
odor and flavor of vanilla. Analysis has shown 
that it is identical in chemical composition 
with the aromatic principle of vanilla, called 
vanilline, thus furnishing another example of 
the artificial formation of an organic principle 
by unexpected reactions. 


Dr. Danis proposes, as a means of ascer- 
taining with certainty when death has taken 
place, the denudation and section of an artery 
which will of course be empty if the heart is 
dead. It may be of interest to learn that the 


_splendid prize offered in Paris for some simple 


and certain method for determining death has 
reverted to the donor, since, out of over four 
hundred methods proposed, none were deemed 
worthy to receive it. 
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Contemporary Sayings. 


oe Y father,” says Mr. Beecher, “ brought me 


up and took care of me until I was of a 
competent age, and my thought of him is clear and 
distinct, because of the continued, perceptible ac- 
tion of his authority and government upon me in 
all the periods of my life. My mother died when I 
was only three years of age—an unforgotten name 
and influence, without personality, a vision of poem 
and inspiration, but not a person. My father is to 
me clear as crystal. She is an idea] beauty because 
she never lived to exert a direct personal influence 
upon me as my father did, but left the thought 
and the memory, into which is gathered every in- 
genuity of fancy, every vision of beauty, every thing 
that makes woman resplendent—and these I have 
attributed to my unknown mother. She is a nebu- 
lous glory, while he is a distinctly and clearly 
marked personality.” 


A writer in the Independent gives the following 
description of Congressman Cox, commonly known 
as Sunset Cox: “He is a little, swinging, pran- 
cing man, with black hair and a white spot in the 
centre of his head about the size of a dollar. He 
has dark skin, black eyes, and a musical voice. 
When he makes a speech he often turns down his 
collar slightly, turns up his sleeves, swings a pock- 
et-handkerchief in his hand, leaves his seat, comes 
down in the front aisle, where half a Congress 
gathers about him to laugh avd have a good time. 
His speech on the expense of a moth tu the gov- 
ernment, delivered last winter, was the witticet of 
the session. He is as amiable as he is bright, and, 
though a d at of the D ts, he is the one 
sunny force of the minority, who never loses his 
temper or makes himeelf disagreeable, no matter 
how exasperating may be his fantastic speech. He 
is, moreover, a man of more than common culture. 
Liberally educated, he is a lawyer, has been an 
editor, and the author of several books of observa- 
tions and travel as witty, genial, and sunny as him- 
self.”’ 


A new club, having been proposed in London, 
where men and women may meet, elicits from 
the Saturday Review the following: ‘For some 
reason, the economic root of which is at present 
hidden, many modern women find home the most 
tiresome place, and home duties the most irksome 
occupations, in the world. They prefer almost any 
thing to domestic life as it used to be in simpler 
times—that life so full of tender associations, of 
strong affections, of powerful ties, of honorable 
activities. After having helped to ruin the old- 
fashioned servant, and to destroy the old-fashioned 
system, they’ turn round on their own work, and 
plead the servants and the tradespeople ar the rea- 
son why they hate house-keeping, and why they 
prefer club life, hotel life, any kind of life that can 
be named, to home life. But it is neither the cook 
nor the grocer that makes home life unpleasant to 
the discontented woman ; it is her own failing in 
domestic qualities and domestic affections; it is 
the love of dress, the pa for t, the 
frenzy for notoriety, for excitement, for change, 
which have possessed her of late.” 


Gail Hamilton inquires in the Jndependent, 
“ What did the chief-justice say ?*’ referring to the 
much-quoted decision of Chief-Justice Taney in re- 
gard to the rights of the negro, and discovers, at 
this late day, that the sentiment attributed to him 
was a@ misrepresentation. All careful readers knew 
this at the time. Gail Hamilton says: “ It ie prob- 
able that no one person deliberately misconstrued 
and misrepresented the words of the chief-justice. 
The compactness and force of the phrase made it 
easy coin for currency. The gist of the decision 
was adverse to the mightily-advancing forces of 
liberty, and in the clash and conflict of deadly foes 
the gap between the original and the attributed 
significance of the phrase employed was lightly, 
perhaps unconsciously, leaped.” 


* A hanghty tone, a rude address,” says a writer 
in Cornhill on “ Sentimental Grievances,” “‘ bruises 
no muscles, causes no physical pain, like the pangs 
of hunger or the misery of drought; but it hurts 
all the same; and if,as the proverb says, hard 
words break no bones, they none the less wound 
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that self-esteem which lies at the root of half our 
sentimental grievances. Subordinates feel this 
domineering insol of manner a great griev- 
ance when they are subject to it ; so do superiors 
when they have to encounter the pertness of those 
whom they consider their inferiors. But the griev- 
ance in either case is based on exactly the same 
sentimental grounds, and, to those who regard the 
physical as the sole real thing in life, ought to 
count for nothing.” 


The Home Journal, writing of the dullness of 
summer Sundays in town, says: “‘ We have our 
great and beautiful Central Park, it is true, but 
even that becomes a dull place after one has made 
the rounds of the zoological garden, walked over 
the hard paths, looked at the fountain, indulged in 
a glass of mineral water, and climbed to the top of 
the lookout. These things are well, but they are 
not all that is needed. There must be food for the 
mind, melody for the soul, recreation for the inner 
life. There is nothing that ean convey these re- 
quirements so well as music. Why should there 
not be, therefore, at one or more convenient places 
in the park, every Sunday, open-air concerts of 
sacred music? What could be more improving for 
the multitudes who gather there?” 


An article in Temple Bar, on Addison, closes as 
follows: ‘‘ The man’s life was so splendid and pure 
that he inspired fear; so gentle, that he never in- 
epired hatred eave in such men as the unhappy 
Dennis ; even Budgell believed in him when he 
ended his unhappy career by suicide. We have no 
good biography of Addison ; it remains to be writ- 
ten ; and it would be extremely valuable, because 
his is the most perfectly pure and consistent life 
of which we know. Let us not here question an 
old story. When Addison was dying, he sent for 
the wild young Lord Warwick, and said, ‘See how 
a Christian can die.’ We would rather say, study 
Addison's life, and ‘ see how a Christian can live.’ ” 


“There is a fiction,”’ says the Christian Union, 
“still extant in some newspapers, which agrees to 
call the wife a ‘supported’ person. In even the 
average prosperous household, whose ways run 
smoothly, there is question if the wise executive 
ordering of the home-comforts do not in itself fully 
balance the mere lucre that supplies them. But 
among mechanics and laboring-men, where the wife 
is the unpaid servant, toiling for love far longer 
than she ever could for pay, and often supplement- 
ing her husband’s wages with some small earnings 
of her own, the fiction falls. It is a partnership of 
labor; it should be of gain and loss as well.” 


Gail Hamilton thinks that the diesipations of 
college life have very much to do with the dissipa- 
tions and corruptions at Washington. ‘* When,” 
she says, “ our schools and academies, our colleges 
and churches, have so remodeled their modes of 
study and their moral influence as to become po- 
tent for good rather than for evil, when they can 
contribute to the government men stronger against 
temptation, nobler in the adoption of ends, and 
wiser in the pursuit of means, than are reared out- 
side of college walls—then may we look for politi- 
cal regeneration.” 


M. Bouley, of Lyons, who has studied rabies 
with great care, tells us always to suspect a dog 
which is restless, and which yet wishes for solitude, 
which goes about snapping at the air, or suddenly 
barking without apparent cause, which seeks or 
scrapes incessantly, and, above all, which has be- 
come too fond of those known to it, and is contin- 
ually endeavoring to lick their hands and faces. 
Such symptoms call for seclusion in some place of 
safety, and for the opinion of a competent veteri- 
nary surgeon. 

The 7ridune, in its review of Mr. Wallace's pa- 
pers in the Fortnightly on spiritualism, says : ‘* Mr. 
Wallace makes a strenuous attempt to account for 
the inconceivable twaddle and triviality which de- 
parted spirits of high character are made to utter ; 
but he fails to show why it is that Franklin should 
hold forth like a sentimental school-master, that 
Dr. Channing should indulge in wishy-washy effu- 
sions of stupid commonplace, and that the brave 
Theodore Parker should talk like a milk-sop and a 
charlatan.” 


In a recent story by Bret Harte, he speaks of an 
hotel piazza being “‘ efflorescent with the full-toi- 











leted fair.” The Arcadian asks, ‘Is not this ex- 
pression a little too reportorial? Doesn't it smack 
of the grandiloquence which makes Smith speak of 
a fire as the devouring element? Mr. Harte is, in 
the main, so tasteful a writer that we are sure he 
might have found a more simple and equally forci- 
ble phrase. 


The Tribune, discussing titles of nobility, show- 
ing that on the Continent they are of less impor- 
tance than in England, suggests that “‘ a reason for 
this may be that in England the title has still im- 
portant and valuable privileges attached to it, 
while in other parts of Europe it is chiefly useful 
to enable its wearers to marry an American girl— 
which, after all, is a privilege.” 


The women of Salt-Lake City having petitioned 
for a prohibitory law, it has been suggested that, 
“if a wife and six children may be made wretched 
by a drunken husband, how much greater must be 
the aggregate sufferings of six wives and sixty chil- 
dren, all belonging to one reckless reveler ?” 


The Traveller thiuks our greenbacks ought to 
be made redeemable in specie, because ‘* green and 
gold ever go well together.” This is sound art- 
taste, whatever anybody may think of the financial 
sentiment. 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


aan 26.—Carlists raise the siege of Figueras, 
near the French frontier. 

Advices from France : Important documents be- 
longing to imperialist journalists and prominent 
Bonapartists seized by the police. The Assembly 
- 25,000,000 francs indemnity to sufferers by 

e late war. 

Death, at London, of Howard Staunton, well- 
known chess-player and Shakespearean editor, 
aged sixty-four. 


JunE 27.—Advices from Spain: Carlists defeat- 
ed at Chelra, thirty-eight miles northwest of Valen- 
cia. General Concha has execnted a successful 
flank movement on the Carlists before Estella, re- 
—« in the capture of several important posi- 
tions. 

Advices from Russia: Alarming ramors prevail 
in St. Petersburg respecting affairs in Central Asia. 
Report that the Ameer of r has seized the 
Russian envoy and concentrated 10,000 troops on 
the frontier. The czar has banished his nephew, 
the Grand-duke Nicholas, for theft of his mother’s 
diamonds, to the Cancasus, for life, and deprived 
him of his orders. 


JuNE 28.—Advices from Spain: Capture of Zu- 
ruenain, Abarzuza, and Zada!, by General Concha. 
Don Carlos expected at Estella with reénforce- 
ments. 

Princess d’Oubril, wife of the Russian ambas- 
sador to Prussia, drowned at Potsdam. 

Shocks of earthquake at Constantinople. 

Intelligence of the death, at Paris, June 12th, 
of Dr. James McNaughton, president of the Albany 
Medical College ; seventy-seven. 

Advices that or Avellaneda has been elected 
President of the Argentine Republic. 


JunNE 29.—Advices from Spain : Marshal Concha, 
one brigadier, and two staff-officers, killed in an 
attack upon a Carlist intrenchment at Muro, three 
kilométres from Estella. (Marshal Concha was 
aged eighty.) General Zabala, President of the 

‘ouncil and Minister of War, will assume com- 
mand of the Republican army. The whole army 
has fallen back to Lorin, eight miles from Estella. 
mei is reported wh ye - 4. ape 

8 arming agains’ ssia, at the ins’ on oO 
the: nts oft Great Britain. 
A large and destructive fire at Berditcher, in 
the government of \ 

Deaths: At Geneva, N. , a of Mr. B. Slosson, 
a well-known lawyer of the place, — sixty-four; 
at Hartford, Conn., of Henry A. Perkins, for many 
years president of the old Hartford Bank. 

Advices from the Indian Territory report collis- 
ions with Indians. Bodies of two buffalo-hunters, 
who had been killed by Indians, found. 


June 30.—Advices from Spain: The loss of Re- 
ublicans in the last attack upon Estella numbers 
men killed and wounded. Marshal Serrano to 
take command of the + -y— army. 
Advices from Cuba: The crown has been re- 
moved from the flag over the palace of the captain- 
mneral. A lighter. with thirty-five persons on 
rd, capsized off Cojimar, six miles from Havana, 
and sixteen drowned. 
Death, at New York, of Henry Grinnell, dis- 





tinguished merchant, and widely known for his 
connection with the Kane Arctic Expeditions, 
aged seventy-five. 
Boiler-explosion in the saw-mill at Carrollton, 
Mich. ; five killed and several wounded. 
Intelligence of death of John Blackie, distin. 
guished Edinburgh publisher ; aged ninety-two. 


Juty 1.—Social Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., de- 
stroyed by fire; loss about $700,000. 

r. Hale declines the postmaster-generalship 
offered him by President Grant. 

Death, at Plymoth, Mass., of Charles Hen 
Warren formerly District Attorney and Judge oj 
Court of Common Pleas ; of John 8. Wright, well- 
known merchant of Boston, aged —= ; of 
Hon. F, G. L. Struve, ex-U. 8. consul at Quebec; 
at Boston, of Geo. B. Upton, distinguished mer- 
chant, aged seventy. 








Hotices, 
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PRETTY FEET should be shod in 
ENGLISH CHANNEL Shoes. All ladies insist on 
having them. They show a dark line around the sole 
near the edge. They never wear ragged. They wear 
longer, and cost no more. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As. 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engi ing, Mechanics, Geology, 


Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray Street, N. Y. 








SUMMER TRA VEL.—APPLETONS’ 
HAND-BOOKS OF AMERICAN TRAVEL.—I. 
EASTERN AND NorTHERN Tour, in one volume, em- 
bracing the New England, the Middle States, and 
Canada. This volume includes all the districts usually 
resorted to by summer travelers in the East—the New 
England coast, the White Mountains, the Connecticut 
Valley, the lakes, rivers, and water-falls of New York; 
the mountains and resorts of Pennsylvania; the sea- 
coast places of New Jersey. It is complete in regard 
to the district covered, and is revised yearly. II. Tue 
Western Tour, in one volume, embracing descrip- 
tions of all routes and all places between New York and 
the Pacific coast, including very full” particulars of the 
Yosemite, Colorado, Western cities, the Lakes, et. 
z2mo. Flexible cloth. With Maps. $2.coeach. Mailed 
post-paid to any part of the United States upon re- 
ceipt of the price. D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, 
New York. 





APPLETONS’ JOURNAL IS PUB- 
lished weekly. Terms, $4.00 per annum, in advance; 
single numbers, 1o cents. Postage for regular subscrib- 
ers, 20 cents per annum, payable quarterly, in advance, 
at the office where received. Canada subscribers must 
add 20 cents to their subscriptions for prepayment of 
U.S. postage. New York City subscribers in all cases 
have their postage prepaid, the amount (20 cents) being 
added to their subscriptions. At the request of the 
P. O. Department, we announce that “subscribers 
who receive their copies by letter-carriers will please 
hand the annual or quarterly postage to the carriers, 
taking their receipts. If any higher rates are demanded, 
report the facts to the local postmaster.”” D. APPLETON 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 





BINDING AND READING CASES. 
—Binding Cases for the volumes of AppLerons’ JouR- 
NAL, in cloth, gilt back and side. Price, 75 cents each. 
Reading Cases, bound in half leather, $1.00. Either 
of the Cases mailed post-free to any address, on receipt 
of price. In ordering, pains should be taken to desig- 
nate accurately whether a Reading Case or Binding 
Case is wanted. The trade supplied. D. ArpLeToN 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 





MONTHLY PARTS OF APPLE- 
TONS’ FOURNAL.—Arrietons’ JouRNAL is put 
up in Monthly Parts, sewed and trimmed. ‘Two out 
of every three parts contain four weekly numbers ; the 
third contains five weekly numbers. Price of parts con- 
taining four weekly numbers, 40 cents; of those con- 
taining five numbers, 50 cents. Subscription price pet 
annum, $4.50. For sale by all booksellers and news 
dealers. D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, s49 & 553 
Broadway, New York. 





